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COURSING. 

Coursing. —An Explauation.—“ Showing off.”—Rules and Officials.— 
Terms used in the Sport.—Giving the “ Go-by.”—An Irish Morning.— 
The “old Master.”"—The Return.—Techunicalities.—Excuses for the 
Sport.—Development of a People. 


AKING our way home by a short-cut one winter afternoon 

in South Devon, England, we experienced our first introdue- 

tion to “ coursing.” Down the hilly slope came a brace or two of 
dogs with half a dozen men at their keels. Young dogs they were, 
well built and trim, and with the party in charge of them adding 
quite an animated feature to the gray and brown landscape. But 





The dogs had been shown to us: marched up and down, as 
pretty a sight in their scarfs, and urged along by their keeper, as 
one would wish to see. They were greyhounds of fine breed, and 
their youthful activity certainly promised well. It was explained 
to us that the commotion on the hill the day before had been caused 
by the dogs’ endeavors, as one might say of children, to “show 
off.” They wished to be after every kind of game possible, and as 
they were out on exercise and practice, it was necessary to make 
them learn to keep within bounds. 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland coursing is regarded as a de- 
lightful sport—strictly speaking, the term means letting braces of 
dogs run their course in pursuit of hare or rabbit—but the sport 
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Fig. 1.—Carvior Costume.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 796.] 
For description see Supplement. 


it was only when, that evening, recognizing at a supper party one | 
of the gentlemen we had seen on the hill-side, we learned what he 
and his companions and the dogs had been doing. 

He explained to us that the fine animals we had seen were young 
dogs which he, their proud possessor, was training for coursing 
matches. The next day we had a further opportunity for seeing 
the dogs put through their exercise. Later, in the friendliest of 
drawing-rooms, we had an explanation of that old-time sport in | 
England made clear to us. Like most Americans we were | 
familiar with the fact that such a sport was among the national 
ones of Great Britain, but our ideas of anything like method and 
management connected with it were of the vaguest. 





LADIES’ WINTER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Fur-tinep Russian Circutar.—FRront. 
[For Back, see Page 804.] 
For description see Supplement. 


has been reduced to a science. There are clubs with well-estab- 
lished rules, days fixed for public matches, and almost as much 
anxious thought and care given to it as to fox-hunting. The 
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expense involved, we think, is less than with the latter sport. | 


We believe one hundred pounds a year will keep up any private 
kennel; but, as in every luxury of the kind, expenses vary ac- 
cording to the humor of the owner. 

There are a great many clubs in Great Britain. Some are main- 
tained eutirely at the expense of the lordly gentleman who owns 
the property coursed over, others by contribution, and we believe 
the prizes won by the successful dogs are given as a matter of 
courtesy to the men in charge. Nearly two hundred years ago the 





TEN CENTS A COFY 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


first club was started at Swaffham, in England; but it is said that 
in early Danish times mention is made of coursing as an English 
pastime. Attached to the club are various officials—flag and field 
and club and slip stewards, and beaters and whippers—all with 
their special duties to perform. The beaters start out the game 
after which the dogs are to run, and, following certain admitted 
rules, keep on with them, and the “slips” let go of the dogs at 
proper times, and so the race proceeds ; the object, besides sport 
and out-of-door amusement, so dear to the English heart, being 
prizes for the best brace of dogs sent forth. The flag-men with 
their various-colored tokens demonstrate to the spectators how 
eacii side stands, and there is a judge or umpire, who, understand- 








Fig. 3.—Dress or PLaIn AND VELVET-FIGURED WooL 


Back.—[For Front, see Page 804. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


ing the rules of the game thoroughly, decides between the con- 
testants. 

Many terms are used in coursing with which we all are familiar, 
not knowing their actual meaning. We remember hearing in Ire- 
land an enthusiastic old “slipper” say to his master, as the latter 
was regarding his favorite dog admiringly, “ Ah sure he'll 
give ’em all the go-by,” and we were interested to learn that it was 
a really technical term in the sport. When one hound passes his 
rival after giving him a “ fair start,” it is called the go-by. 

Referring to this occasion brings to mind a scene which will 
linger long among happy memories. 

Staying at an Irish country house in the north, we had partici- 
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pated, at least so far as looking on, in many sports 
and festivities, and at last there dawned a fine 
August morning for which breakfast had been 
announced at an unusually early hour—* the old 
master” was going out coursing. On the lawn 
were the dogs and the men, the former ready in 
their leashes, as fine a set of animals as one could 
imagine. Whether the dogs were of Lancashire, 
Scotch, or purely Irish type we dare not say, but 
the “old master” of that hospitable dwelling ate 
his breakfast with his eyes constantly turned to- 
ward the windows without which they stood, and 
the while endeavored to enlighten us as to their 
various excellences. The start was well worth 
seeing; quite a party had assembled for it. 
Wagonettes and horses, several guests, and the 
splendidly active dogs trooped away down the 
avenue to the gates, and animated the landscape 
for some time. The master’s return late that 
night with his guests was memorable also. <A 
rain had come on—the soft, tender Irish rain, just 
veiling the country and stirring “peaty” fra- 
grances, and through this genial mist came back 
the coursing party: a proud one, for had not 
Major Domo, as fine a greyhound as ever knew 
the name, and Victor, won the day? All sorts 
of things were told us, over the very late din- 
ner, of the “points” scored, of the fine run of 
the dogs up one hill and across the allotted 
ground, “turns” and “ wrenches,” the “ go-bys” 
and the “ fine kill.” 

To any one interested in following up the 
technicalities of such sports it would be worth 
while to examine the very picturesque code of 
laws connected with coursing. They have been 
written and rewritten and revised as carefuily 
as though the weight of an empire hung in the 
balance, and the British answer to any charge of 
folly or cruelty is that the good of the people 
— its legitimate and healthful amusement—is as 
important to the nation’s development as the con- 
struction of government laws. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“Messrs. Hanrer & Broriurnrs have just issued the 
fifth volume of Harrer’s Youne Prorie. If anything 
could ever make us willing to be young again, it would 
be the possession of such a volume as this.”—New 
York Mail and Express. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustratep Werkty, 
Published November 25, 1884, may well be called 
a Thanksgiving Number. Among the numerous 
articles and illustrations which have reference to 
the great American festival are, 


“BROOM, 

A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING-DAY,” 
by Frorence B. HALLowR 1, with front-page illus- 
tration by N. P. Snare; “ Thanksgiving on the 
Farm,” a poem by Mary D. Brine; “ Mabel 
Thinks of What She Has to be Thankful For,” 
a full-page, by W. L. Suepparp. 

In addition to this list of attractions attention 
may be called to an article entitled 


“THE STONES OF THE ‘HOLY CITY,” 
by Mrs. Lucy C. Litxir, and to a beautiful repro- 


duction of “ Greuze's Portrait of His Own Child,” 
Srom the original in the National Gallery, London. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrgr’s Youna Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


NHE last week of November is one in 
which some notable things have taken 
place, especially in connection with press 
and printing matters. In this week, for ex- 
ample, is the anniversary of the birth of Sir 
PHILIP SIDNEY, and also of MARGARET, the 
daughter of the seventh Henry of England 
aud the wife of the fourth Jamrs of Scot- 
land, a great king, who governed the tur- 
bulent Scots as they had never been gov- 
erned before, and introduced printing among 
them, MarGareT and he being the great- 
grandparents of JaMEs I., whose reign con- 
solidated the whole island of England and 
Scotland, with their dependencies, under 
one crown, and continued the most re- 
markable literary period of our race and 
language. It is not of particular moment 
that in this week died, also, several people 
of eminence whose careers and opinions had 
nothing in common with the dissemination 
of freedom and light brought about by such 
a thing as unhampered printing; that is, 
Cardinal Wotsry, Prince RuPERt, and the 
Empress-Queen MARIA THERESA. 
Nothing, however, that ever happened in 





this period is of so much interest to the read- 
ers of journals, or to those who prepare and 
publish them, as the fact that at this time 
of the year and month, seventy years ago, 
the first newspaper in the world was print- 
ed by steam. 

That this newspaper should have been 
the London Times is the most natural thing 
imaginable, since we are accustomed to 
think of that journal as having led the world 
for many years, until one of our own papers 
took the word out of its mouth, as we may 
say. It sounds like a fabulous statement, 
in the light of its immense circulation of to- 
day, that then the Zimes should have had 
an issue of only about four thousand copies ; 
but more than that number would have been 
impossible with the restricted means and 
methods of hand-presses, as by the time any 
increased number of sheets could be struck 
off in the old slow way the news would be 
no longer news, but would be already com- 
mon report. 

The second Mr. JoHN WALTER, the father 
of the third proprietor of that name, was 
much dissatisfied with the old process, its 
slow laboriousness, its diminutive results 
in comparison with that which might be, and 
its far too small returns; for he was aman of 
energy and forecast, and he saw what were 
the possibilities in regard to circulating the 
news, and saw also, upon the receipt of in- 
creased profits, the opportunities of increas- 
ing the amount of news, with agents every- 
where collecting it. Giving the subject a 
great deal of thought, and convinced that 
the plan was feasible, he had allowed THom- 
AS MARTYN, one of his compositors, and va- 
rious others as well, the use of his money 
freely to work out their ideas on models of 
a self-acting printing-press. But whether 
their ingenuity failed, or their courage—for 
the pressmen were violently opposed to such 
a novelty, and determined that their handi- 
work should be superseded by no machin- 
ery, even if obliged to resort to violence, as 
men at similar work have always done—no- 
thing came of their endeavors, earnest al- 
though they were. At last a Saxon by the 
name of KONIG, with his assistant, BAUER, 
enlisted Mr. WALTER’s attention, and in or- 
der that they might prosecute the business 
successfully he afforded them the use of 
premises adjoining the Times printing-office, 
where they worked industriously for three 
months, privately perfecting their machine. 
It would have been impossible that they 
should use the Times offices, on account of 
the indignation of the workmen, who saw 
their livelihood about to be suatched away 
from them, although nothing was further 
from Mr. WALTER’s intention than this, sure 
as he was that the increased facilities of the 
new method—if his collaborators sueceeded 
in bringing their great ideas to fruition— 
would make such a demand for news, and 
bring so much more news iuto the market, 
that there would be employment for more 
men rather than for fewer. The same causes 
rendered it necessary to surround the experi- 
mental work with caution and secrecy. 

One can well imagine what am exciting 
night it must have been to Mr. WALTER, 
that night before the pronounced success 
of the new machine. There was not merely 
the natural interest in an experiment, the 
natural curiosity concerning it, but it was 
the turning-point of his own fortunes, and 
perhaps of civilization as well. All the 
pressmen had threatened destruction to 
any and every one who interfered with 
them. But that night these same press- 
men remained idle, having been instructed, 
in order simply to throw them off their sus- 
picion, to suspend their work until some 
foreign news which was expected should 
arrive. It was very foreign news indeed— 
foreign to the hopes of the poor fellows— 
when it did arrive. It needed the resolu- 
tion and daring that he possessed when, at 
six o’clock in the dark of the morning, Mr. 
WALTER went into the old press-room with 
a completed sheet—the work of the new 
machine—in his hand, and quietly told the 
men that if they used violence “he had a 
force ready sufficient to quell any disturb- 
ance; that that was a copy of the morning 
paper printed by steam; that the trial of 
the machine had met with a success ex- 
ceeding his hopes; that they must needs 
submit, since there was nothing else for 
them to do. But he added, with character- 
istic generosity, that if they were peace- 
able he should continue their wages till 
they could all find similar employment, or 
till the expected enlargement of his own 
business should give them employment at 
his own hands again. Mr. WALTER was 
right; there was nothing else but acquies- 
cence for the men, and in the immense and 
sudden increase of business they of course 
lost nothing by it at all. 

K6n1G’s machine placed the form, inked 
it, adjusted the paper, stamped the sheet, 
delivered it to the attendant, and withdrew 
the form for fresh use, all so swiftly that it 
could work off eleven hundred sheets an 
hour. It was no less a revolution because 





now it is replaced by one that works off 
eleven thousand sheets an hour, to speak 
loosely. That night makes one of the ep- 
ochs in the advance of humanity, and is a 
season to which commemoration is owed 
both by those who contribute to the press 
and by those who enjoy the work it gives 
the public; for without it much of the world 
that is now in light would be in darkness, 
since it wes the initial of those greater ideas 
in the matter which have made the work 
of the press almost as free as the universal 
air. 








THE WINDOW. 


GREAT deal depends upon the kind 

of lookout one has into the world be- 
yond the fireside whether one is grave or 
gay, contented or dissatisfied, poetical or 
practical. The window, in fact, has more 
or less influence upon those to whom it af- 
fords a mental escape from workaday af- 
fairs—upon their well-being and their 
growth. A green hill-side, or a pine grove 
upon which the eye may rest in pauses of 
work, is a mental stimulus; it carries the 
mind away from sordid things into realms 
of fairy-land, it soothes the weariness of 
body and soul, and makes the narrow world 
stretch away into infinitude; or, given a 
bit of water view where now and then a 
sail flits by like a quiet ghost, or a sturgeon 
leaps with all his scales glittering in the 
sun, where the shadows of the trees and 
shore are daily painted on its surface, and 
what a relief it furnishes to the overtaxed 
brain or heart, what a chance to drop the 
burden of worry and anxiety, and let one’s 
thoughts drift out with the tide into remote 
regions of poetry and romance! The value 
of those pictures that the window offers us 
can hardly be estimated; one is unaware 
how subtle and how sure their power is, 
nor how far-reaching and developing, how, 
day by day, they add their atom to the beau- 
tiful mosaic of character. “ Ye were but lit- 
tle at the first, but mighty at the last.” We 
adorn our walls with the works of the great 
and lesser masters, but these pictures which 
may be had for nothing, which are retouch- 
ed every day and hour by a master hand, 
never wearying us with their monotony, 
nor aggressive with their beauty, are too 
often disregarded by us. Probably half the 
people in the world would find difficulty in 
reporting the view from their own windows, 
simply because they have never thought 
about it, and there are many to whom the 
window is but a loop-hole warranted to ad- 
mit light and air, who never regard it as a 
spiritual aid; people who believe it was de- 
signed to show them what their neighbors 
are doing or wearing; and there are yet oth- 
ers who seem to think it was invented in or- 
der to be safely blindfolded that the sun 
may not fade their carpets or hangings. 
The window is like the face of a friend, it 
has the same general outlines at all times, 
but the expression varies with the mood of 
the hour and the weather; we feel a com- 
panionship with all it offers to our gaze, 
associated as it is with our daily life, our 
pains and pleasures, our hopes and fears; 
it relates our petty lives with the immensi- 
ty of nature, which is perhaps capable of 
lending them something large and gen- 
erous, some virtues that we might not else 


have made our own, something of beauty | 


to soften the asperities of every-day living 
and thinking. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


N connection with the coming of a new Presi- 

dent to Washington, who will be our twenty- 
second Chief Magistrate, it is of interest to note 
how many of his predecessors are represcnted in 
the national capital by their descendants or near 
relatives. It is astonishing to find how many 
there are, and in what changed circumstances 
several of them appear, as compared with the 
life of a President and his family while he is in 
office. 
General Washington, as all know, had no direct 
descendants, and those of his name who are re. 
lated to him, as some are who live in this neigh- 
borhood, are descended from his brothers and sis- 
ter. The members of the Custis family, who are 
the descendants of Washington’s wife by her first 
husband, are generally ranked in the same cate- 
gory, he having (as he said in his will) always in- 
tended to consider the grandchildren of his wife 
in the same light as his own relations, and having 
adopted two of them as his own. The only two 
of these now living in this city are Mrs. Kennon, 
who resides at Tudor Place, a very old homestead 
in West Washington (formerly called George- 
town), and her niece, the wife of Admiral Carter. 
Mrs. Kennon’s husband was Commodore Kennon, 
who was one of those killed in February, 1844, 
by the explosion of the gun on the Princeton, 
when President Tyler and his cabinet and others 
were on an excursion on the Potomac. Mrs. Ken- 
non clearly remembers and gives an animated ac- 
count of a ball given at Tudor Place by her mo- 
ther (the Martha Parke Peter mentioned in Gen- 
eral Washington’s will) to General Lafayette in 
1824, when Mrs. Kennon was very young. Her 





mother was a sister of George Washington Parke 
Custis. The Vice-Regent for West Virginia of 
the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, to which 
latter the old home of our first President belongs, 
is Mrs. Washington, who is descended collateral- 
ly from both General and Mrs, Washington, 

The two Presidents, father and son, John Ad- 
ams and John Quincy Adams, have a direct de- 
scendant, Mr. Henry Adams, who for several years 
has passed his winters with his wife in Wash- 
ington, They have lived in the house adjoining 
that of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, and will remain there 
until the handsome new one they are building 
next it is completed. Both houses face Lafay- 
ette Square and the President’s grounds beyond. 
The Adams family are believed to have almost 
continuously owned real estate in Washington 
since John Quincy Adams was Secretary of State 
in Monroe’s administration, if not longer. Most 
of that time some representative of the family 
has lived in the national capital. 

Mrs. Meikleham and her son and daughters, 
direct descendants of Thomas Jefferson—Mrs. 
Meikleham being his granddaughter, formerly 
Septimia Randolph—have for several years lived 
in Washington or Georgetown. One of the daugh- 
ters has been a clerk in the Interior Department 
for four or five years. As is well known, the 
family have been in straitened circumstances 
for some time. Learning of their need, General 
Grant, while President, at once had Miss Meikle- 
ham appointed to this clerkship. Mrs. Meikle- 
ham is a handsome woman, with a finely propor- 
tioned, erect figure, excellent features, and win- 
ning expression. Though seventy years of age, 
her hair, which is quite thick and of a natural 
brown color, shows no sign of turning gray. She 
lives in Georgetown, very near the suburbs, in a 
frame house with a porch in front, like an old- 
fashioned country residence in Virginia. It stands 
very high above the street, in grounds which were 
once terraced, but are now much out of repair. 
There is a pump and a wood-shed in the front 
yard, placed there, as the house was, long before 
the war. The interior is simply furnished, but 
has among its treasures many heirlooms of the 
family in the way of china, bric-d-brac, and 
books. 

Another lineal descendant of Thomas Jefferson 
lives not far from here, at Ellicott City. This is 
the daughter of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a 
lady of much talent, who collected the private 
papers of her grandfather in a volume entitled 
The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. Miss 
Randolph now has charge of a flourishing school 
for young ladies at Eilicott City, over which Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps formerly presided. 

President Madison had no direct descendants, 
but his wife, who lived here until her death, and 
received marked attention from residents of the 
city as well as the officials up to her last mo- 
ments, has had nephews and nieces living here most 
of the time since. One of these, Colonel Richard 
Cutts, who held an important position in the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, died 
last year, just after his return from attending (as 
a delegate to represent the United States Coast 
Survey) at the International Geodetic Congress 
held in Rome in the early autumn of 1883, as a 
consequence of the action of which Congress, 
that which met in Washington in October of this 
year to determine upon a common prime meridian 
for all nations was definitely decided upon. Col- 
onel Cutts’s widow and daughter still live in 
Washington. 

President Monroe has two great-granddaugh- 
ters, ths Misses Gouverneur, who with their mo- 
ther have lived over ten years in Washington. 
One of them was at one time a clerk in the In- 
terior Department, and another succeeded her in 
that place, and held it until she was married, two 
years ago. Mrs. Gouverneur and her unmarried 
daughters live in a very modest little house in 
the northern part of the city. They have most 
of the heirlooms and papers which once belonged 
to President Monroe and his wife. Mrs. Gouver- 
neur has lately had framed an exquisite minia- 
ture of Mr. Monroe painted by Duplessis in Paris 
while Mr. Monroe was Minister there. The latter 
was then under forty years of age, and the por- 
trait, which is very beautiful, looks even younger. 
They also have a clock made for Mr. Monroe by 
Lepine, a celebrated maker of watches, who made 
only this one clock, which he presented to Mr. 
Monroe while American Minister to France. 

President Jackson’s adopted son was Andrew 
Jackson Donelson, and a daughter, grandson, aud 
granddaughter of the latter live in Washington 
in most unpretending style. Mrs. Wilcox, the 
daughter of Mr. Donelson, is a clerk in the Trea- 
sury Department, and her daughter gives music 
lessons. Mrs. Wilcox was highly educated in Ber- 
lin while her father was Minister to Prussia. 
She is an accomplished linguist. 

During the sessions of Congress Senator Harri- 
son, of Indiana, the grandson of President Har- 
rison, lives in Washington. 

Mrs. Semple, the daughter of President Tyler, 
who after her mother’s death presided for her 
father in the White House until his second mar- 
riage, which last occurred only eight months be- 
fore the expiration of his term, has long been an 
inmate of the Louise Home, the institution found- 
ed by Mr. W. W. Corcoran for the benefit of “ gen- 
tlewomen” who, having first been thrown upon 
their own resources when no longer young enough 
to learn to support themselves, need a home. A 
son of President Tyler also lives in Washing- 
ton, and his widow and youngest daughter often 
visit that city. The latter was married in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the 18th of this month, 

President Taylor’s daughter, formerly Mrs. 
Bliss, now Mrs. Dandridge, who presided at the 
White House for her father when he was Presi- 
dent, her mother being physically unable to min- 
gle in society much, was in Washington last spring 
visiting old friends on her way to Europe, where 
she has two married daughters. 

Mrs. Johnson, who, as Miss Harriet Lane, was 
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the lady of the Executive Mansion during the 
term of her uncle, President Buchanan, lives in 
Baltimore, but occasionally comes to visit her 
old friend Mrs. Hornsby, the daughter of the late 
ex-Attorney-General Jeremiah Black, in Washing- 
ton. Though possessed of ample means, Mrs, 
Johnson’s situation is perhaps the saddest con- 
trast to her former life of that of any of those 
related to our Presidents, Within two years she 
has lost two promising sons and a devoted hus- 
band, and is thus childless as well as a widow. 

President Lincoln is admirably represented in 
Washington in the person of his son, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the three bright children of the 
latter, one of whom bears his grandfather’s name 
of Abraham, but is called “ Jack,” as a pet name, 
by the family. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

IP\HE gay season has returned, and brings with 

it very gay toilettes for full-dress occasions. 
The low corsage is restored to favor for dinner 
and reception dresses, and is made in such a va- 
riety of ways that it may be becoming to almost 
all figures. Trains are much more generally seen 
than they have been for three or four winters, 
and are now worn by bridemaids, and sometimes 
by débutantes. A trained dress with a bonnet 
to match is considered the most elegant toilette 
for the guests at church weddings. Short skirts 
are, however, still popular, especially for the dan- 
cing dresses of very young ladies, and demi-trains 
are liked by conservative ladies who never adopt 
extremes. 

VELVET DRESSES. 


The low corsage for velvet dresses this season 
is really only half-low, as it covers the tips of the 
shoulders, and it may be either square or pointed 
in front and in the back, or else the back may 
be pointed and the front cut square ; this square 
front differs from the narrower Pompadour 
square of high corsages, as it is much broader, 
and shows all the front of the neck except where 
a slight band or shoulder-strap extends above the 
armholes. A full ruche of lace is placed around 
the opening, or, if the neck is very fine, there may 
be merely plain folds of tulle or silk-muslin at 
the top, but this severe style is more often used 
when the neck is pointed in V-shape both in front 
and back, The waist is then sharply pointed, 
and laced in front, while the sides are very short, 
and the back forms a small basque, or else the 
full breadths of the train are draped upon the 
back of the waist, concealing its edges, and giv- 
ing aprincesse effect. The sleeves are very short, 
being often merely one or two frills of lace like 
that in the ruche, and across the top may be 
epaulettes of feathers or of flowers, though the 
preference is for trimming only the left side 
with a cluster of short ostrich tips. When the 
round-necked low corsage is used for velvet dress- 
es there is a sharp point in both front and back, 
and the waist is laced behind. A bertha of the 
velvet and of China crape or satin with lace is 
sometimes gathered on the front of the round 
neck, and sometimes extends across the back also. 

The fronts of black velvet skirts represent a 
petticoat of light color such as pale blue satin 
brocade with silver, or a Louis Seize brocade all 
white and gold. Instead of being smooth and 
plain as they were last year, these rich brocades 
are now festooned across the front, or arranged 
in double tabliers one above the other or else to 
cross each other, and each tablier is trimmed with 
lace, a fancy for Valenciennes being the caprice 
of the season, though any real lace is now used 
with velvet. There are also many light velvet 
dresses worn, one just completed for a young ma- 
tron being the palest shade of blue velvet for the 
waist and train, while the front is satin of the 
same shade covered by two deep Valenciennes 
flounces. The long square trains detached from 
the skirt are on most imported dresses, though 
modistes say a gracefully shaped round train prop- 
erly hung finds most favor. The middle back 
breadths are laid in very deep pleats at the top, 
and the breadths on each side of these are some- 
times curved forward on the sides to give a bouf- 
fant effect. All these breadths are lined with 
thin crinoline lawn, and have very full and deep 
balayeuse flounces sewed across the foot, and 
there may be stiffer pleatings above, but the hair 
cushion or pad is more often used to give full- 
ness at the top. The short front and side gores 
are made separate from the train, and are well 
fastened under it by bands and tapes. As a rath- 
er narrow petticoat front is now used, wide panels 
of the velvet are put down each side of the petti- 
coat, and the trained breadths are tacked over 
the edges of these. Pink velvet dresses are im- 
ported for young ladies, and those of mauve, pearl- 
color, and of pale French gray are very refined 
toilettes when trimmed with lace and brightened 
up with pink ostrich feathers and crushed roses, 
Porphyry red, the soft dark Titian red, and bright 
shades of golden brown are chosen for darker vel- 
vet toilettes. For the latter, écru laces wrought 
with gold and some rich appliqué embroideries 
are the trimmings, 








FAILLE, SATIN, ETC. 


The designs just described for velyet dresses 
are repeated in the various repped silks that are 
called jaille francaise, Sicilienne, Bengaline, or 
gros grain. Worth combines these silks with 
frisé velvets of peculiar designs that are usually 
of two strongly contrasting colors, such as electric 
blue frisé figures on a poppy red ground for the 
fronts of a faille dress of the same electric blue 
shade. 

There are also very rich satin dresses sent out 
from Paris, in which the figured fabric is used for 
the corsage, and the different parts of the waist 
are so skillfully put together that the flowers of 
the pattern meet, and sometimes fresh groups of 





the flowers are arranged. Red satin brocaded 
with white is a handsome dress for dinner par- 
ties; two corsages accompany such a dress, one 
low and pointed, for evening use, and the other, 
with Pompadour square neck and elbow sleeves, 
may be worn with a small bonnet at day recep- 
tions. The novelty for trimming light satin dress- 
es, especially those of white satin, is the use of 
dark brown fur, or else brown marabout feather 
borders. Many dresses high or else only partly 
high in the neck have short sleeves that cover 
the top of the arm; below this a band of velvet 
ribbon an inch wide is sometimes tied just above 
the long gloves of undressed kid which are still 
used in light tan shades with dresses of any col- 
or. The velvet dog-collar, close and high around 
the throat, may be black or very dark red, as is 
most becoming, and is fastened by a small jew- 
elled pin. 


CHINA CRAPE AND FRENCH CRAPE, 


The China crape dresses in fashion during the 
summer are still used, especially in white, cream- 
color, and pale blue. There are now imported 
embroidered crapes for over-dresses above vel- 
vet skirts, or else satin skirts with lace flounces, 
The transparent French crapes in dull soft col- 
ors are used above satin,and are chosen in Nile 
green, lavender, and dull yellow shades; but this 
fabric is so fragile that it can not become pop- 
ular, as it scarcely retains its freshness through 
an evening. The new Chambéry gauzes are 
striped with a color, or else wrought with gilt or 
silver sprays, and are made up on satin founda- 
tions. 

BALL DRESSES. 


Embroidered tulle is the fabric for ball dress- 
es, and is shown in all delicate tints of cream, 
rose, or blue, with detached sprays of flowers 
wrought in dark floss or with gilt or silver threads, 
and sometimes with both, and also veined with 
fine arrasene. French modistes use faille under 
tulle, but the preference here is for satin, as its 
lustre enhances the beauty of the thin tulle, 
and in many cases the corsage is of the satin 
alone, or else there is a bertha of tulle at the 
top. The low corsage of tulle dresses is decided- 
ly round, being round at the top and round at 
the waist line, where a Swiss belt or a sash of 
some kind completes it. One pretty bodice has 
the tulle put on in folds at the top of the low cor- 
sage and crossed to the waist in surplice fasbion ; 
rows of daisies, or a single row of larger roses, 
pass around the neck, and the short skirt has 
a border of these flowers massed at the foot; this 
is seen in plain white tulle over pale green or 
blue satin, and recalls the simple dresses worn 
by débutantes ten or fifteen years ago. The 
short skirts are made in ballet style, with flounce 
after flounce of tulle, each lapping over that below 
it forthe front breadths, while the back is in water- 
fall pleats of doubled Lyons tulle, falling straight 
from the waist to the foot. Embroidered mull 
and plain mull trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
are still worn by young girls, but the fancy now 
is for silken fabrics, such as silk-muslin or Cham- 
béry gauze. There are also fewer white wool 
dresses worn this season, as these were general 
wear for afternoons in the summer; there are, 
however, some fine embroidered nuns’ veilings 
that are as effective as China crape when trimmed 
with the point Espagnol laces, 


CHILDREN’S PARTY DRESSES. 


The little Gretchen dresses are made up for 
sinall girls who walk in bridal processions, or to 
wear at afternoon parties. The full round skirt 
gathered to the waist may be made of an em- 
broidered flounce, or it may have three or four 
hem-stitched tucks above a hem, or there may 
be three little frills of lace around it. The plain 
round waist of muslin is cut half-low and round 
in the neck, and has a revers of embroidery or 
lace to fall over carelessly ; the front has a piece 
of embroidery or else tucks inserted, and is band- 
ed across three times with white satin ribbon an 
inch wide, tied in a small bow at the end of each 
strap. A wide sash of the muslin is sewed in 
the under-arm seams, and tied behind in a large 
bow, giving a very bouffant effect. This low 
waist is worn over a high guimpe of muslin, 
trimmed with a full frill around the neck, and 
made with long sleeves gathered in at the wrist 
by a band of ribbon, and finished with a frill. 
White camel’s-hair or bison-cloth dresses for 
larger girls are also made in this peasant style, 
and are finished around the skirt with tucks, or 
with rows of silver or gilt braid. The waist may 
be made high, and the guimpe only outlined with 
swan’s-down and with the gilt or silver byaid. 


EVENING COIFFURES, 


High coiffures of very simple design are worn 
on full-dress oecasions, The back hair is taken 
up plainly from the nape of the neck or else in 
a French twist, and is coiled on the crown or 
arranged in small figures on the sides. Some- 
times a straight bang is cut across the back to 
fall on the neck; in other coiffures there are 
merely some short curls or “scolding locks” at 
the back, while still others are crépéd and then 
turned upward, A smooth bang with the ends 
curled under on the forehead, but not too low 
apon it, is now fashionably worn; just back of 
this there may be a small and soft Pompadour 
roll, or with a low Greek forehead the front hair 
may be quite straight, and simply parted to show 
its luxuriant thickness, or else drawn straight 
back to the coil on the crown, Jewelled pins 
are the favorite ornaments for the hair, and are 
thrust through the coil. Small aigrettes of mar- 
about and ostrich feathers are worn by older la- 
dies, and there is an effort to revive the use of 
small flower sprays for those who are young. 
Jewelled side combs and the larger back combs 
are worn by those who can not wear the very 
high coiffures. 





EVENING WRAPS. 


Long cloaks of rich velvet and satin in rather 
light colors, elaborately embroidered, are worn in 
the evening; they are made in the familiar de- 
signs with the fronts loose, the back closely fitted 
to the waist, full skirts below, and loose sleeves 
that go on and off easily. Eeru satin with length- 
wise rows of jardiniére embroidery represents one 
of these rich garments; another is golden brown 
velvet with parts of the fronts of poppy red vel- 
vet with appiique embroidery ; and a third, of pale 
gray velvet, is trimmed with silver-fox fur. Less 
costly wraps are made of dark red plush, and 
bordered with brown marabout feathers, or the 
same rich coloring is given fine camel’s-hair with 
a border of brown plush of deep pile. The short 
wraps are preferred by many young ladies, as 
they say they give the warmth needed about the 
body, and do not crush their skirts. These are 
made up at home in any of the simple mantle 
and visite shapes of fine wool or plush, or of vel- 
vet either plain or in small figures, and are warm- 
ly lined and wadded. Some becoming and warm 
fur, or a feather band, is added around the neck 
and the sleeves, but many of the patterns do not 
need trimming on the lower edges, hence the ex- 
pense is not great. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty, and Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 











PERSONAL. 


Tue overseers of Harvard College have very 
gracefully placed Mr. WILLIAM WARREN, the 
veteran actor, upon the committee for examina- 
tion of students in rhetoric and oratory. 

—Manria MItTcue.t is silver-haired, dark-eyed, 
earnest in manner, and with a peculiar power of 
winning love and respect. 

—Out of a hundred and thirty-nine physicians 
attending cholera patients in Naples twenty died 
of the disease. 

—Sir Wi_i1AM GULL has generously proposed 
that a gold medal shall be struck and awarded 
annually to the most deserving medical student 
of the University of London, which shall bear 
the name of Dr. RABBETH, who lately gave his 
life to his patient. 

—The artists ABBEY and MILLET, with Mr. 
LAURENCE Hutton, have taken a house just out 
of London, in which they think of passing their 
summers for a while. 

—We are to have MATTHEW ARNOLD again, as 
well as Mr. F. C. BuRNAND, of Happy Thoughts. 

—Dr. Rorkins’s investigations, under the 
Czar’s direction, into the causes of mortality in 
the St. Petersburg hospitals, showed that nine 
cents a day is the allowance for patients’ food, 
and that that is sometimes stolen by the poorly 
pid and fed nurses, and that the patients die of 
weak ness. 

—Mr. HENDRICKS is unaffected, genial, and 
courteous, and a fine talker. The second Goy- 
ernor of Indiana was his uncle, his father was a 
member of the State Legislature, and one of his 
grandparents was a Professor of Law at Gettys- 
burg College, Pennsylvania. 
was a Miss MORGAN; she is a handsome brnu- 
nette, of pleasing manners, and very hospitable. 

—Mrs. Justice Fieip, who is a tine Shake- 
spearean scholar, has organized a class of Shake- 
spearean students at Washington, numbering 
— of the leading ladies of the city. 

—Mr. James Russet. LOWE Lu and his wife 
visit Boston this winter. 

—Mrs. Evizaneta Putnam, of Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, has just celebrated her one-hundredth 
birthday in the full possession ofall her faculties. 

—The husband of the actress Dickie LINGarp, 
now the editor of the Chicago News-Letter, Mr. 
Dawziet, has fallen heir to an estate in Shrop- 
shire, England, with an income of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, as it is reported. 

—A gift of four thousand volumes from the 
theological library of the late Ezra ABBorrT has 
been made to the Harvard Divinity School by his 
widow. 

—The youngest man in the next Congress will 
be twenty-eight years old, Mr. La Fouverte, of 
Wisconsin. Mr. WiLt1aM D. Ke.tey, of Penn- 
sylvania, is claimed to be the oldest. 

—Miss Minna Bvatr, who recently married 
Dr. Ricwgey, an eminent man of science, is a 
daughter of MonTGoMERY Bvatr, and niece of 
CuHAkLES Levi Woopsory. 

—The youngest daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria has written a comedy, which is to be 
produced. 

—Miss HARRIET PRESTON, the translator, who 
has lately become a Catholic, is to spend the 
winter in Rome with Miss ANNE BREWSTER. 

—Celery four feet tall, and measuring a foot 
anda half round the lower stem, has been raised 
this year in Swampscott, Massachusetts, by Col- 
ouel JOHN JEFFRIES. 

—Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN is in Montreal, where 
it is to ve hoped he is collecting fresh material 
for his invaluable historic work. 

—Miss Peari-LYLer was married in the same 
veil that her mother wore when married to Pre- 
sident TYLER. 

—Just before BRiGNoLI died he appeared to 
be listening intently, and then, his eyes lighting 
up, he cried, in Italian: ‘Ah! listen. The music 
has begun, but, alas! I can not sing to it any 
more.”’ 

—It is said that Mr. WuiTT12eR is very fond of 
going to the theatre. 

—The London Lancet advises invariable fumi- 
gation with sulphur and stripping of wall-paper 
from the sick-rooms after cases of small-pox, in- 
fectious fevers, diphtheria, and measles. 

—The Louisville (Kentucky) girls are sur- 
prised at Mary ANDERSON’S success, as at 
school, they say, she was neither bright nor 
pretty, and was awkward and ill dressed. She 
has bravely recovered from all that now, appar- 
ently, and they may as well admit it. 

—Another centenarian is Mrs. Pua@Be Briaas, 
of Sherman, Connecticut, who is one of five a 
hundred years old or more in the same county. 

— MENDELSSOHN was not fond of the music of 
ScHUMANN, CHOPIN, Or WAGNER. 

—ALBERT VicToR of Wales, the son of ALBERT 
EpwakpD, is expected in America next winter. 

—Mr. D. F. Murpuy, who is the official ste- 
nographer of the United States Senate, has re- 
ported the speeches there siuce the days of Wzs- 
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STER, it being more than thirty-five years since 
he began his work there. 

—In a paper read by Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN 
BLACKWELL at a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women it was 
shown by statistics that women have greater 
longevity than men. 

—Colonel INGERSOLL says that when a man 
loves a woman she never grows old to him, but 
through the wrinkles of age and the mask of 
time he still sees the sweet maiden face that he 
wooed and won. 

—Dr. MacGIvan declares that strong, healthy 
people who avoid excesses and banish nervous 
fear are perfectly safe in Paris in spite of the 
cholera, 

—One of the four living descendants of Oxt- 
VER CROMWELL is now the wile of General Har- 
Ney, of St. Louts. 

—E.LLen Terry, in contradicting reports of a 
falling out between herself and Mr. IRVING, says 
that if such a thing ever should happen it would 
be all her fault, as Mr. IxvinG has too sweet a 
disposition to quarrel with anybody. 

—TENNYSON still wears his soft hat and com- 
fortable old shabby clothes in spite of his peer- 
age. 

—Rev. WiLuiaM R. ALGER and Mr, A. 8. Su- 
LIVAN are to deliver the addresses, and Mr. 
WILLIAM WINTER the poem, on the arrival of 
the actors’ monument to Ep@ar A. Por. 

—Lord Petre, who is a Roman Catholic Mon- 
signore, recently, on taking his seat in the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, wore the dress and collar of 
a Roman prelate. 

—The Crown Princess of Sweden is said to be 
the ugliest of the European princesses. Her 
dresses are among the most beautiful of those 
worn by royalty. She is highly cultivated, and 
an admirable woman 

—The Countess Esternazy (née CARROLL) re 
turns soon for a permanent residence in Wash- 
ington, her former home. 

—Governor CLEVELAND and the late Mr. 
WiiuiaM E. Dongs, of New York, had the same 
great-grandfather, Through the same ancestor 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN is a cousin, a few 
degrees removed, of the future President. 

—The best Cashmere long shawls never cost 
less than six hundred and fifty dollars in the 
Punjab. 

—Mr. Ruskin not long since remarked that 
he did not speak of the Celtic race, because he 
would be expected to pronounce it Keltic, and 
if he pronounced the word that way, the next 
thing he would have to say would be St. Kekilia. 

—The daughter of the British Minister receives 
the diplomates on Tuesday evenings, at which 
time no outsiders are admitted. 

—At the wedding of Miss Brown, of East 
Windsor, Connecticut, to Judge Samuget WILL- 
IAMSON, Of Cleveland, Ohio, the bride’s dress 
was one which had been sent to her from Japan, 
being a heavy white Japanese brocaded satin. 

—Mrs. Frances DANA GaGe, the authoress, 
lately deceased, had six sons, each six feet tall, 
and each served in the late civil war. 

—EmMILia FERRETTI, whoa few years since was 
considered the most promising of the Italian 

authoresses, is now suffering from a severe brain 
disease, Which causes total inactivity. Another 
Italian story-writer of prominence, Marta To- 
RELLI, is the best of wives, an accomplished 
housekeeper, and a sparkling converser. 

—Sir Joun LuBsBock is to introduce a bill in 
Parliament regulating the employment and 
treatment of ** young employed in 
shops. 

—M. De CANDOLLE, the botanist, places the 
age of au elm at three lundred and thirty-five 
years. 

—The only portrait in existence of MARTIN 
KoszTa, whose surrender was demanded of Aus- 
tria by Captain INGRAHAM at the cannon’s 
mouth, some thirty years ago or more, has been 
given to the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
in behalf ofa citizen of Smyrna, by Colonel Sre- 
VENS, Our consul there. 

—Lord Byron is noted by Mr. HAMERTON us 
being one of those perfect correspondents qué 
causent avec le plume. 

—Mr. ADAM Prarr, aresident of Warsaw, New 
York, has been entirely disabled and made help- 
less, so that he can not leave his chair, from the 
effects of wearing too tight boots for the whole 
of one single day. 

—The father of Mr. Fawcett, the just de- 
ceased Postmaster-General of England, is living, 
at the age of ninety-two. 

—At the golden wedding of Prince ANTHONY, 
the head of the Catholic HoHeNZOLLERNS, the 
Emperor of Germany will be a guest, and 
GoetHE’s [phigénie will be performed. 

—The TicHBORNE claimant recently delivered 
a public address in Piceadilly, and was loudly 
cheered by the more common of the audience, 
who were in a majority. 

—Three gold medals were awarded to the sea- 
men of the Tallapoosa for their courage and 
fidelity, one of the men staying to open the 
safety-valve when the water was over his waist. 

—The testimony of Mr. ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
before the Albany Canvassing Board was sup- 
ported by that of Mr. Fripay. 

—According to German law, the marriage of 
the Princess Loutse to the Marquis of Lorne is 
morganatic. But then they do not live, and were 
not married, under German law. 

—With the death of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick a long line of princes, beginning with Hen- 
RY the Lion, who married the sister of RICHARD 
Ceeur de Lion, comes to an end. 

—TourGuENerFF is the author of the word Ni- 
hilist in polities. 

—Louis Kossuru is in his eighty-third year. 

—Madame SEMBRICH is twenty-six years old. 
Her father was a poor violinist, who taught her 
to play both violin and piano. 

—Mrs. Gossg, the wife of the naturalist about 
to visit us, is a sister of Mrs. ALMA-TADEMA. 

—A daughter of Marto and Grist is in prison 
for debt in Berlin. She has squandered a for- 
tune of over fifty thousand dollars in five years. 

—It may not greatly interest this generation, 
but in 1925, the centenary of the Emperor's 
death, fifty thousand gold rubles will be paid for 
the best history of the reign of ALEXANDER I. of 
Russia, provided there is then anybody to pay it. 

—The Prince of Wales rises at ten, and while 
dressing takes chocolate anda cigarette. He is 
said to look well in Highland costume. 

—A panoramic view of the funeral procession 
of the Duke of Wellington, sixty feet long, was 

painted once upon a time by GeorGe AUGUSTUS 

ALA, the journalist, aud HENRY AIKEN, the 
artist, 
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Lady’s Stock- 
ing Supporter. 

In this stocking 
supporter the mid- 
die seven inches 
of the beit are of 
white silk elastic 
braid, while the 
piece on each side 
white kid, 
furnished at the 
ends with a buckle 
and metal eyelets 
for fastening. A 
square tab with a 
upon 
it is attached on 


is of 


] arge hook 


each side of the 
belt, and from this 
is suspended a dou- 
ble piece of inch- 
wide elastic braid 
ten inches long, 
passed through a 
metal loop at each end, and provided with a metal 
slide by means of which it may be shortened. A piece 
of strong white braid ten inches long is passed around 
the metal loop at the low- 
er end, the two hanging 
ends being furnished with 
clamps for holding the 
stocking. 


Tea Cloth with Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tis tea cloth is a square 

of sixty inches, of écru 

linen, woven with groups 
of light and dark brown 

twilled stripes with plain 
canvas-woven bands be- 
tween. The plain spaces 
are ornamented with 

cross stitch embroid- 





Fig. 2.—Derart or Crocnet- 
Work ror S.ipper Cass, Fie. 1. 
Two-rHirps Size. 



























Fig. 2.—Drsien For Wipe Borner or Tea Crorn, Fic. 1.—Cross Stirce Empromery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; © Light Brown; 8 Red; @ Blue; ! Foundation. 


olive green in chain stitch, add- 
ing leaves, for which make a 
foundation of 10 chain, and 
turning, pass the first, and work 
a slip stitch, 1 single, 1 short 
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1 single, and 1 slip 
stitch on the other 
9. Vein the leaves 
with gold-colored 
silk ; work the pet- 
als the same way 
in pairs. For the 
edging crochet two 
rows with claret- 
colored wool and 
a third with tin- 
selled silk as fol- 
lows: Ist row.— 
2 chain, fora shell 
by turns put the 
wool around the 
needle and pull a 
loop through the 
first of the 2 
chain 3 times, 
work off all the 
threads and loops 
on the needle to- 
gether and work 
off the resulting stitch, then continue to work such 
shells each on the perpendicular vein of the preceding 
one. 2d row.—By turns a single between the next 
two shells and a picot consisting of 5 chain and 1 
single on the first of 
them. 3d row.—A sin- 
gle on the next single 
in the preceding row, 2 
chain, a picot, 1 chain, 
repeat. Pompon tassels 
are fastened at the cor- 
ners and to the edging 
of the valance. 


Embroidered Mono- 
grams, Figs.1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for 
marking lingerie are to be 
worked in satin stitch with 
colored working cotton. 





Fig. 3.—Dertam or Crocuet- 
Work ror Stirprr Cass, Fic, 1. 
Two-rHirps Size. 








































Foot-Warmer with 
Crochet Cover. 
Tus foot-warm- 

er consists of an 

oval case of plait- 
ed straw and 
wicker, with 

a lid, which 

serves to hold 

a hot-water 

bottle. For 

additional 
warmth 
and soft- 
ness a crochet covering of thick 

Smyrna rug wool is drawn over 

the wicker case, the lid of which 

is slightly cushioned on the top. 

In the model the cover is worked 

in two shades of terra-cotta wool. 

Begin at the centre with a foun- 

dation of 9 stitches, turn and 

pass the first, work 7 single cro- 
chet on the next 7,3 single on 
the end stitch, 7 single on the 

other side of the foundation, 3 


ery in colored work- double, 3 double, 1 short double, 
ing cotton. The 
design in symbols 
for the wide band 
is given in Fig. 
2, that for the 
narrow border 
at the outer 
edge of the 
stripes in 
Fig. 3, on 
page 797, 
together 
with a list 
of the colors which the symbols 
represent. The edge of the cloth 
is finished with a knotted fringe, 
and to this single strands of the 
colors used in the embroidery are 
added. 


Slipper Case with Applied 
Crochet-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tue back and lid of this wicker 

case are faced with claret-colored 

velveteen, and a pointed valance 























Fig. 1.—EMBRoIDERED 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED 
MonoGraM. 


MonoGram. 


Cioran Costcume.—Bacx. 
see Page 804 , 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 42-50. 


[For Front, 


Cuevior Costume.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1, on Front Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 

















Fig. 1.—Siirrer Cask WITH 
AppLizp Crocurt-Work.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Tga Ciota wits Cross Stitch Emprorery. 


Fig. 1.—Emsromwerep Cnarr Back with Crocnet Lace, 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, on Page 797.] 


[See Fig. 2, on Page 797.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 57. 


of the same is draped on the front. A decoration of 
fuchsia blossoms and leaves, worked in crochet with 
chenille, is applied on the velveteen, and the edges are 
finished with a crochet edging in claret-colored wool and 
tinselled silk. Fig. 2 gives the detail of the fuchsia 
blossoms, which are worked some in a pale and others 
in a deeper shade of terra-cotta, and Fig. 3 shows the 
leaf in olive chenille. Begin each blossom with 9 chain 
stitches, and work a slip stitch on the first of them, 5 
chain, a slip stitch on the middle one of the 9 chain, 3 
chain, 3 double crochet on the same stitch with the last 
slip stitch, 3 chain, a slip stitch on the same stitch with 
the 3 double. Attach two pieces of chenille about two 
inches long, knotted at the ends, to the middle of the 8 
double to represent stamens, and work the stem with 


single on the stitch previously passed. Work 5 more 
rounds, working 1 single on every stitch, and working 
through the whole chain of the stitch; in 2ach of these 5 
rounds increase 8 stitches, working 2 single on one at 
regular intervals, so that the 6th round will contain 60 
stitches. th round.—Taking up the darker wool, work 
12 times by turns 4 single with the light wool on the next 
4 stitches, and 1 single with the darker shade on the fol- 
lowing stitch. 8th round.-—lI'welve times by turns 4 sin- 
gle with the lighter shade on the next 3, and 8 single with 
the darker on the following 2. 9th rennd.—One single 
with the darker shade on the first, 12 times by turns 2 
single with the lighter shade on the next 2, and 5 single 
with the darker on the following 5; close with 6 single, 


Foor-WarMeR with Crocuet Cover. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrau. or Crocnet Banp ror AFGHAN, 
Fig. 1.—Fv.i Size. 


bringing the last 2 on the first 2 in the round. 10th round.— 
By turns 1 single with the lighter shade on the next and 7 single 
with the darker on the following 6. 
the darker shade, 1 single on every stitch, increasing as may be 
needed to fit the cover, and in the last few rounds decrease to 
Ornament the crochet with leaves 
worked in point Russe with olive wool, vein the leaves and outline 
the light star in tinselled cord, and stud it with wool pompons. 
Begin the bottom at the centre like the cover, but work it in 
single crochet without the pattern; increase until the outer edge Fig 
is reached, then work on without increasing for the side; for the 7 


form the turning at the edge. 


shell pattern on the 
latter begin by work- 
ing 7 single on the 
next 7 and 3 double 
crochet, working off 
the upper veins to- 
gether, for the shell, 
on that stitch in the 
third row below which 
is on a line with the 
next stitch; omit this 
stitch and repeat. In 
every second row after 
this work 2 or 3 shells 
with intervals of 3 
single between, alter- 
nating them as shown 
in the illustration; a 
plain row is worked 
on every shell row. 
Edge the points with 
a chain in tinselled 
cord, and fasten clus- 
ters of pompon tas- 
sels between. 

Butterfly Pen- 

Wiper. 

Cur the wings of 
the butterfly of paste- 
board, and cover them 





Newmarker Coat ror Girt rrom 12 To 
14 YEARS OLD. 


Work 10 more rounds with 
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Narrow Borper or Tea Crotn, Fig. 1, on Pace 796. 
Cross Stitcu Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown; © Light Brown ; S Red; 8 Blue; ! Foundation. 





. 1.—Inrant’s CarriaGe or Crapte ArgHan.—Crocuet- Work. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. L, Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Lace ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1, on Pace 796.—Ha tr Size. 











EMBROIDERED Carp Case. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 


Overcoat anp CaP 
YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 3.—Detaw or Crocurr Square ror A¥YGHAN, 


Fig. 1.—Fuun S121 


on both sides with copper-colored plush; the markings are 
formed by an appliqué of yellow satin fastened with long 
radiating stitches in metallic green and blue silk and tinsel 
cord. Roll a narrow wad of dark green plush and cotton for 


the body, wind it with tinsel cord, and sew on beads for the 
eyes, and tinsel over wire for the feelers. 
bottom covered with black silk, and between the wings and 
the bottom fasten leaves of black cloth. 


Passementerie Clasps.—Figs. 1-3. 
PASSEMENTERIE Clasps like those illus 


Make a pasteboard 


trated are used in va 


rious sizes for trim 
ming the fronts of 
wraps and = dress 
waists. Figs. 1 and 
2 are small dress 
clasps, made in cord 
to match the ma- 
terial, sometimes 
brightened with gold 
ar silver threads. 
Fig. 3, on page 804, 
is a larger mantle 
clasp of silk cord 
and jet. 








Buttons for 
Wrappings. 
Figs. 1--4, 

See illustrations on 
page 805. 

Figs, 1 and 2 show 
several new cloak 
buttons in reduced 
sizes. Fig. 1 is a 
metal button in imi- 
tation of the basket 
braid now used for 
trimming. Fig. 2 is 
a horn button with 
applied pearl ornla- 
mentation. Figs. 3 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IV., Figs. 21-26, 
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and 4 are smaller jacket buttons, Fig. 3 of smoked 
pearl with tinted pearl ornaments, and Fig. 4 of 
enamelled metal with gilding. 





Infant’s Carriage or Cradle Afghan.—Crochet- 
Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 797. 


GERMANTOWN or double zephyr wool in three shades 
of olive and some filoselle silk of the same shades are 
the materials with which this Afghan is worked in cro- 
chet. A long bone crochet-needle is required. As 
shown in Fig. 1, it is composed of squares of the two 
lighter shades, connected by bands of the darkest 
shade, the whole surrounded by a border that matches 
the bands, and finished with a scalloped edging, to 
which pompon tassels are attached. Fig. 3 shows part 
of a square in full size, and Fig. 2 a section of the band. 
The work is in Afghan or tricoté stitch, with a surface 
pattern of chain stitch loops and dots, 

In the model there are twenty squares, ten of each 
of the lighter two shades. Begin each square with a 
foundation of 24 chain stitches, and for the Ist row 
draw a loop through each chain, keeping them all on the 
needle; for the 2d row work off the last loop by itself, 
then work off two at a time to the end; these 2 rows 
of work form 1 pattern row of the stitch, but in every 
following row draw the loops through under the per- 
pendicular veins on the surface of the last row instead 
of throngh the chain at the top, and observe that the 
number of stitches must remain the same in every suc- 
ceeding row. Work 2 full pattern rows, and take up 
the loops for the 8d; working back, work off 2 loops, 
then make 5 chain stitches, work off 4 loops, and con- 
tinue to make 5 chain, and work off 4 loops by turns 
to the end, where there will be only 2 loops left to work 
off. Work 8 more rows like the 3d, but alternate the 
chain loops in every row, that ix, work them between 
the middle 2 of the 4 joops that separate those in the 
row below. On the last pattern row work a row of 
slip stitches, then fasten off, and to finish the square 
tack down the chain loops with a long chain stitch 
worked with the needle threaded with filoselle silk in 
the manner shown in Fig. 8. For the connecting 
bands, which are worked with the darkest olive wool, 
make a foundation of 10 chain stitches, take up the 
loops for the first pattern row, and when working back 
work off 5 loops, make 4 chain for a dot, then work off 
the remaining 5 loops. In the 2d row of the 2d pattern 
row work a similar dot between the 4th and 5th and 
6th and 7th, in the 3d between the 8d and 4th and 7th 
and 8th, in the 4th between the 2d and 8d and Sth and 
9th, and in the 5th just after the first and before the 
Just loop. Work the 6th-9th rows like the 4th-1st re- 
epectively, and continue to repeat the 2d-9th rows. In 
the centre of each of the diamonds outlined by the 
dots a small woollen pompon is fastened. Work the 
surrounding border on a foundation of 18 stitches, and 
in the Ist row work a dot between the 8th and 9th and 
one between the 10th and 11th loops; in the 2d row 
work a dot between the 7th and 8th, 9th and 10th, and 
lith and 12th loops; in the 8d, between the 6th and 
ith, 8th and 9th, 10th and 11th, and 12th and 13th ; in 
the 4th, between the 5th and 6th, Tth and 8th, 11th and 
12th, 13th and 14th; in the 5th, between the 4th and 
Sth, 6th and 7th, 12th and 13th, 14th and 15th; in the 
6th, between the 3d and 4th, 5th and 6th, 13th and 
14th, 15th and 16th; in the 7th, between the 2d and 3d, 
4th and 5th, 14th and 15th, and 16th and 17th; in the 
8th, between the Ist and 2d, 3d and 4th, 15th and 16th, 
17th and 18th. Work the 9th-15th rows like the 7th- 
1st, and continue to repeat the 2d-15th rows, varying 
at the corners in the manner shown in Fig. 1. Join 
the squares and bands with a row of single crochet 
worked with the medium shade of filoselle silk, and 
work the edging as follows: ist round.—With the 
lightest shade of wool, * 1 single crochet on the next 
stitch, 2 chain, 5 donble on the following 3d stitch, 2 
chain, pass 2, repeat from *, and close with a slip 
stitch on the first single. 2d round.--With the me- 
dium shade, * 1 single on the next single, 2 chain, 6 
double, the middle 2 separated by 2 chain, on the next 
5 double, working 2 on the middle ove, 2 chain, repeat 
from x. 3d round.—With the darkest shade, * 1 single 
on the first of the next 6 double, 3 chain, 1 single on 
the following double, 3 chain, 1 single around the next 
2 chain, 8 chain, 1 single on the following 2d double, 
8 chain, 1 single on the next double, repeat from *. 
Stud the edging and border with pompons as shown 
in Fig. 1. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XIL 
BEN WELLMORE. 


N R. WELLMORE was a giant of a man, too big 
A altogether for the premises. Standing in the 
shop of No. 654 Fisher Street, Soho, he was abso- 
lutely colossal. That is why I did not care for 
Mr. Wellmore very much; never had cared for 
him; never, of course, intended to care for him. 
I had an objection to big men, they were to me 
always ponderous and clumsy, and very much in 
the way, and took up too much room. When he 
could touch every ceiling in our establishment 
with his broad, fat hand, when every stair and 
floor-board creaked ominously beneath his tread, 
and not one of us girls saw him take a chair 
without being in dread of an entire collapse of 
the article, with Mr. Wellmore on the floor in a 
sitting position, it is easy to imagine that our 
second-floor lodger “ran large.” He was not 
only tall, but he was square-chested and broad- 
shouldered to match. The Spicers’ boots would 
have fitted him, if they had been intended to fit 
any man—indeed, he might have thought them a 
little bit “ tightish.” 

I have no fault to find with his age; although 
two years ago I had thought he was almost an 
old man; be was just nine-and-twenty. Or with 
his looks ; he was certainly good-looking—a mass- 
ive-browed man, with brown, sleepy eyes, which 
took away a sternness of expression which was 
natural to him, and a good square jaw—a decisive 
jaw—that was toned down, again, by a mouth that 
seemed disposed to break into smiles even against 
the inclination of its owner, Looking at him 
critically—“ taking him altogether”—most peo- 
ple would have thought Ben Wellmore had some 
fun in him as well as some brains, and possibly 
they would have been right. But it was an ag- 
gravating kind of fun occasionally, and a man 
with a more unpleasant habit of speaking out 
and saying what was in his thoughts I had never 
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met in the whole course of my life—say nineteen 
years, which is a tremendous time! 

Ben Wellmore stood with his hands in his 
trousers pockets—a bad habit of his—and Mr. 
Railsford, with his hands in bis coat pockets, 
stood and looked up at him, along with Isaac 
Garboush and myself behind the counter. Lydia 
and my father surveyed him askance from the 
parlor. 

“7 am taking your name in vain, Mr. Well- 
more,” said the detective, flippantly ; “*’scuse the 
liberty.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T have had orders to inquire, and I’m making 
inquiries.” 

“That’s right,” answered our lodger ; “ always 
obey orders. What do you want to know about 
me?” 

“ He was a askin’,” began Isaac, when Ben put 
his hand on his shoulder, and once more that 
morning Mr. Garboush doubled up suddenly be- 
neath an unexpected weight. 

“Let this gentleman speak,” said Ben Well- 
more. ‘Are you in the police ?” 

“Yes, I am,” 

“You look like it. Go on.” 

“T wanted to know whether you were at Ethel- 
burga Buildings yesterday ?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“ At what time?” 

“Three in the afternoon.” 

“ Not later?” 

“Not later.” 

“Did you call on Mr. Mackness ?” 

“Poor old fellow! yes, I did,” said Ben at 
once, to my surprise. 

“You had some words, I think.” 

“Yes, we had some words. We both spoke 
out pretty plainly, and I told him he was an ig- 
norant and a pompous old ass—something of that 
kind, I know it was,” said Ben. “I did not think 
to read of his murder in the paper this morning ; 
that came upon me like a slap in the face.” 

““Where were you at seven o’clock last even- 
ing?” 

“Oh! Tsee!” and here Ben broke into a laugh 
that shook the shop. “I’m the murderer of the 
old man—I killed him—that’s a neat idea. Why 
don’t you say it’s old Isaac here? Doesn’t he 
look formidable enough for you ?” 

Isaac collapsed in stature for the third time 
under pressure, and finding that kind of thing 
inconvenient as well as startling, he edged away 
toward the door, with the Spicers’ boots under 
his arm, 

“If you*ean prove where you were yesterday 
evening at half past six or seven there won’t be 
much trouble taken about you, Mr. Wellmore,” 
said Railsford ; “ but you haven’t said where you 
were, you know. You wasn’t in your own lodg- 
ings, that’s certain.” 

“Have you a warrant to arrest me?” 

“T should have arrested you if I had.” 

“ You'll find me upstairs when you want me— 
only don’t come too early, please, for I have a long 
day’s work to get through,” he said. 

“All right,’ answered the detective, regard- 
ing Ben Wellmore suspiciously now, “ and where 
were—” 

“T was at Woking, if you particularly wish to 
know.” 

“At Woking ?” 

“Tee.” 

“ At half past six ?” 

“ At half past five.” 

“Till when ?” 

“Till six this morning.” 

“Whereabouts at Woking ?” 

“On the road between the railway station and 
the prison. At a little cottage called ‘ Wood- 
bine,’ where lives an old lady whom I have the 
honor to call mother.” 

“That's all I want to know. Good-morning.” 
And away darted Mr. Railsford, apparently per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Mr. Wellmore walked to the door and looked 
after him, completely blocking up the aperture, 
and cutting off Isaac’s retreat, who was anxious 
to get away, and was too polite to ask him to 
move. Presently he came back, and held out his 
large white hand to me, and Isaac slipped into 
the street immediately, and seemed to be skating 
home with his new boots clutched to his heart. 
“How are you this morning, Miss Maud ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank vou, Mr. Wellmore.” 

I shook hands with him, and he said, laughing: 
“To think that that stupid idiot should fancy 
was a real born slaughterer of my fellow-man, 
because I was in Mincing Lane yesterday, and 
had a word or two with the oid gentleman!” he 
said. “Of all the noodles!” 

“I did not know you were acquainted with Mr. 
Mackness,” I said. 

“ Didn’t you ?” he replied, in an off-hand man- 
ner that hardly deceived me,I had become so 
suspicious lately; “ oh yes.” 

“What did you have a few words about?” I 
asked, innocently—perhaps too innocently to de- 
ceive him. 

He blushed like a great girl, and looked for a 
moment like a great goose. 

“Tl tell you some other time,” he said, hur- 
riedly ; “not now. Not at any price now, please 
to understand, I haven’t many secrets, but that 
is one. May I keep it for the present ?” 

“Oh, its nothing to do with me,” I replied, 
tossing my head just a little. 

“Now you're offended,” he said; “that’s just 
like you.” 

“No, ’'m not offended.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it,” he said; and then 
he went to the parlor door, and said, 

“And how are you, Miss Lydia 2” 

“Thank you, I am very well,” Lydia answered, 
precisely. “This is my father, whom you were 
kind enough to make room for last night. Fa- 
ther, this is our lodger, Mr. Wellmore.” 

My father and Mr, Wellmore bowed at this in- 
troduction. 


— 





“Very pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Protheroe,” said Ben; “I have heard a great 
deal of you, sir, but have never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before. I hope you slept well in your 
new quarters last night.” 

“Can’t say I did, Mr. Wellmore, though I am 
much obliged to you for the inquiry,” replied my 
father. ‘* A strange room invariably upsets me, 
and I must candidly confess that a more terrific 
mattress I never stretched my limbs upon.” 

“ Yes, it is terrific,” said Mr. Wellmore, thought- 
fully. 

“ What is it made of, may I ask ?” 

“T don’t know—I haven’t been inside it,” 
he said, with another laugh. “1 ordered a hard 
one.” 

“ And, by God, sir, you’ve got it,” said my fa- 
ther, spitefully. 

Ben Wellmore looked critically at my father, 
but did not say any more concerning his mat- 
tress. He hastened even to change the conver- 
sation. 

““Where’s Miss Ella to-day ?” 

“She is not down yet. She was with some 
friends last night,” Lydia replied. 

“The Pages ?” he inquired at once. 

“Te 

“T don’t like those Pages,” he said, heartily ; 
“but there, you have heard me say so before, 
more than once. And it’s no business of mine, 
as Maud—Miss Maud, there,” he corrected, as he 
nodded to me behind the coun.er—“ has told me 
before to-day. Haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, I have,” I replied. 

*“T suppose we can’t help our likes and dis- 
likes—I can’t,” he said; “I never could. Aren’t 
you having breakfast a little before time this 
morning ?” 

“Yes,” said Lydia; “ father has a long way to 
go, and is anxious to get home.” 

“You live in the country, sir, I believe ?’’ said 
Ben. 

We had not told Mr. Wellmore that father was 
living in an almshouse. That had not seemed 
necessary. 

“T reside at Upper Norwood,” replied my fa- 
ther. 

“That’s handy for the Crystal Palace, at any 
rate.” 

““T don’t go to such places. 

“Not fond of fire-works, perhaps,” said Ben ; 
“oh, I’m a regular baby for fire-works. I’d spend 
a sovereign to-night on them, if I'd anywhere to 
let them off, or somebody to help me.” 

“You have very peculiar tastes, 
more,” observed my father. 

“Yes; I have been told that before,” he re- 
plied. “I wish I was more like other people—a 
fellow who could take things with composure, or 
let the world jog on anyhow, and say: ‘It’s not 
my business, Go it.’ But I am a reformer, Mr. 
Protheroe.” 

“ Do you mean a radical ?” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of polities,” he re- 
plied. “‘I have not much time for politics, But 
I am keeping you all from breakfast, I am sure.” 

* Perhaps you will join us, sir,” said my father, 
to Lydia’s surprise, and with his old flourish of 
his right hand. “One good turn deserves an- 
other; and as I turned you out of your room last 
night—excuse the semblance of a jest in this, for 
I never jest—we shal] be—” 

* No, thank you; no, thank you,” Mr. Wellmore 
said, very hastily ; “I must get towork. I break- 
fasted early with the old lady, Miss Lydia, who’s 
as strong and hearty as ever, you will be glad to 
hear—as bright and hopeful, and as sharp as a 
needle. Seventy years of age, Mr. Protheroe,” 
he explained, “and all her faculties as sound as 
a bell.” 

“Old women do last a frightful time,” respond- 
ed my father, with his mouth full of bread and 
butter. “ Are you the only son ?” 

“The only one left,” he replied, with an odd 
stare at my father again. 

“That’s a mercy,” muttered my father, half 
aloud. 

“That is, the only one left in England to look 
after the old lady,” Mr. Wellmore continued. 
“ Well, good-morning.” 

He opened a side door to the stairs, and went 
up to his room, shaking the furniture and all the 
tea things as he ascended. 

“So that’s Mr. Wellmore ?” said my father. 

“Yes,” said Lydia; “what do you think of 
him ?” 

“T don’t like him at all, my dear.” 

“He's a good-tempered, earnest, persevering, 
clever fellow, father,” said Lydia, warmly, in his 
defense. 

“ He’s very familiar,” replied my father—“ ob- 
trusive, in fact. I don’t like people who make 
themselves at home when they’re not at home, 
Lydia.” 

“He's almost an old friend. Why, he was 
here before the girls joined me; before I began 
business; I found him here.” 

“Took him along with the fixtures and the 
haberdashery—yes, I see,” said my father. “ But 
that’s no reason why I should like him, is it ?” 

“ Not at all; it is not everybody who likes him,” 
said Lydia, very quickly. ‘ Maud, for one, can’t 
bear him.” 

“Maud was always a sensible girl,” my father 
remarked, 

“It is singular he should have known Mr. 
Mackness,” said Lydia, “and never said a word 
about it to us.” 

“A sly fellow, I should say,” remarked Mr. 
Protheroe ; “ very sly.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” said Lydia, in her lodg- 
er’s defense again, “he is very outspoken gener- 
ally.” 

“Those bluff, blurting-out fellows are always 
deceptive,” he continued. ‘They throw you off 
your guard with their confounded frankness, 
which is all put on—all gas. I never knew one 
of your outspoken men who wasn’t an awful 
humbug.” 


” 


Mr. Well- 





“Mr, Mackness—” 

“My dear Lydia,” exclaimed my father, “ pray 
do not mention Mr. Mackness’s name again. His 
death has been a great blow to me—I am very 
much distressed. May I trouble you for another 
stale egg? Thank you.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
SPENDING THE DAY WITH US. 


Tuat morning I found it hardly possible, after 
all, to believe that my father was in any way im- 
plicated in the “ Mincing Lane Murder,” as the 
newspapers had already christened the tragedy, 
for the sake of the alliterative. No man with 
blood upon his hands—with blood upon his poor 
lost soul—could act in my father’s fashion, un- 
less he was a more consummate actor, a more 
deeply dyed villain, than William Protheroe could 
have been under any circumstances. 

My father had not the capabilities of the vil- 
lain in him; he was a man of many faults, with 
a poor estimate of human nature, a little selfish, 
a more than a little pretentious, but still an hon- 
est, commonplace individual whom one could not 
associate with any desperate deed. And as for 
acting, it had always been so easy to define my 
father’s thoughts, or to see his weaknesses, his 
little vanities and odd conceits, his roundabout 
ways to get at matters which were already straight 
before him, his efforts to impress his fellow-men 
with a sense of his importance—a natural weak- 
ness of so many of us—his pride in his past, and 
his poor envy of those whose present life that 
past resembled! That was my father. City men 
who remembered him spoke more harshly, or 
rather more contemptuously, of him, but we girls 
knew him better than they, and could see in him 
traits of character it was not difficult to like. 
No, surely this could not be the murderer of 
Richard Mackness. 

But although I was relieved in watching him 
closely (in studying him in my quiet way and with 
my limited powers of perception), I thought—nay, 
I knew—that he could say something more of his 
old partner than he cared to confess. I felt cer- 
tain he had spoken to Richard Mackness yester- 
day, that they had had a conference together, and 
parted, as they always parted, not the best of 
friends. And then the news of the murder had 
probably met my father in the street, and cast 
him down. That was my new theory, as I sat 
and listened to his diatribe on Mr. Wellmore, and 
noted that he enjoyed his breakfast very much, 
and that after breakfast he drew his easy-chair 
to the fire, recommenced the perusal of his news- 
paper like a man who was tolerably comfortable, 
and had quite forgotten his previous intention of 
leaving for Norwood early in the morning. A 
man who changed his mind readily was Mr. Pro- 
theroe, who had been always inconsistent, who 
did not surprise us in any way by his want of 
firmness. It was partly the reason for his failure 
in business, the secret of the smash which follow- 
ed the great pepper speculation, the cause of his 
being with us now, a seedy and impecunious old 
gentleman whom the world had handled roughly. 

But a murderer—no! I could almost smile at 
all my last night’s fears, looking at him in his 
easy-chair, with his nickel-plated pince-nez perch- 
ed on the bridge of his nose, calmly perusing last 
night’s awful news. It was strange to me that 
Ben Wellmore had been to Ethelburga Buildings 
also; that was a puzzle which grew upon me by 
degrees. Strange, too, it seemed that my father 
did not comment upon that fact—did not com- 
ment upon anything, on Mr. Wellmore, Isaac, the 
police, or even upon the non-appearance of Ella 
at breakfast-time, Ella, in fact, was waiting for 
her black dress, that she had left at the Pages’, 
before she could appear, and which the Pages 
had promised should be sent round by eight 
o'clock, and at nine o’clock the youngest Master 
Page, who had been seduced from the straight 
and narrow path by Guy Fawkes, arrived, in a 
red woollen comforter, with a bad cold in his head, 
and with Ella’s bundle under his arm. And at 
half past nine Ella came down-stairs, walked to 
her father’s side, put her arm round his neck, 
and kissed him. 

“Well, dad,” she said, “I hope you are quite 
well this morning.” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Ella—quite well.” 

“T was sorry I did not see you last night.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said, continuing his 
paper. 

“IT came home early from—from the party— 
but you had gone to bed,” she continued. 

“There was no occasion for you to be dragged 
back, my child,” he said; “I can’t think why they 
could not let you be. Life is too sordid here, too 
miserable and squalid, too much encumbered by 
downright hard work, for you not to enjoy a lit- 
tle change when the chance presents itself. All 
work and no play, you know.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Ella. 

She looked from me to Lydia, then to the fa- 
ther, and finally broke into one of her merry 
laughs—a laugh that I was glad to hear. Ella 
Protheroe was herself again, I hoped. 

“T shall understand this some day, I suppose,” 
she said, ‘but it is a trifle incomprehensible at 
present. Do you want all that newspaper, dad?” 

“N—no, my dear, That is—” 

“We don’t often see a newspaper in the house; 
we can’t afford one, Lydia says,” Ella remarked. 
“Give me the theatres, please. Let me see what 
they are doing while I eat my breakfast.” 

“The theatres, Here’s a murder.” 

“Oh, I hate murders!” cried Ella; “give me 
the light and frivolous side of the world, dad, 
and keep the murders to yourself.” 

Mr. Protheroe separated his paper in halves 
with considerable reluctance, and handed Ella the 
part containing the list of the theatrical announce- 
ments for the evening. She was soon deeply in- 
terested, and Lydia and I commenced our inter- 
minable business of stitching up surplices—a 
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main source of income with us at the present 
juncture, the haberdashery trade being slack with 
us in Soho, a new firm having been started a few 
doors down by an enterprising young man from 
Whitechapel, who went in for the lowering of 
prices, and was great in fancy placards, and who 
had begun selling off at “an enormous sacrifice” 
a fortnight after his arrival, and had been at it 
ever since. 

Ella ate a very good breakfast, and was quick 
with it too. 

She always did her fair share of work with the 
rest of us, and the newspaper was soon tossed 
aside, the breakfast things were carried away, and 
the regular work for the day began on her part. 

Ella to all appearances had recovered from the 
effects of last night’s disappointment; she was 
light and bright ; she hummed snatches of all the 
popular melodies which had been regularly ground 
out to us before our door from a choice barrel- 
organ every Saturday morning at the weekly out- 
lay of one halfpenny; she told us anecdotes of 
the Pages, and (Meir anecdotes of their neighbors ; 
she asked more questions of her father than he 
cared to answer during the perusal of his newspa- 
per, which he evidently intended to read through 
from the title to the printer’s imprint before he 
stirred from his chair; only when some customer 
came into the shop did she look up quickly, al- 
most expectantly, I thought. 

“You will stay to dinner now, dad,” Ella said, 
with a glance at the American clock, and a sec- 
ond glance at Lydia, as if to second the invita- 


tion. Lydia stitched on gravely, and said not a 
word. Even one extra at dinner made a little 


difference just then, I knew. 

“Well, my dears, as you are all so very press- 
ing, I think I will,” he said; “it is not often I 
come to Fisher Street. Heaven knows when I 
shall come again—when we shall be all together, 
a united family like this. It is a touching sight 
tome. What are you likely to have for dinner, 
may I ask ?” 

There was some cold mutton in the house, but 
Mr. Protheroe did not care for cold mutton. 
There had been considerable shouting in the 
street that morning over the fact that mackerel 
were four for a shilling, but if he loathed one 
thing more than another it was mackerel, he 
said, and finally Ella set aside her work, and at 
Lydia’s request put on her hat and went in search 
of a chump chop and a tomato, 

“Tam an unnecessary trouble and an expense 
to you, children,” he said, at dinner-time, “ but 
the burden shall be removed in a fleeting half- 
hour. I must get back before dark to my pau- 
per’s home. I should not like to go into my room 
after dark—to open the door with my key, and 
—ugh !—to go in all by myself.” 

“Why, dad, you are getting nervous,” cried 
Ella, “and you used to Jaugh at my nerves—al- 
ways—and make fun of them. 
member ¥” 

“I certainly do not remember ever being par- 
ticularly funny,” he said, dolefully, “It must 
have been a long while ago.” 

After dinner my father did not depart as 
speedily as he had promised, and as we thought 
he would. He spent about half an hour trying 
on his new hat—his Spicers’ hat—and lamenting 
the hideous size and weight of it. He made the 
interior of the article very hot before the fire, 
and then sat with his hat on in order that it 
might cool and conform itself to the shape of his 
head ; finally he took another long survey of him- 
self in our little glass, suddenly snatched his hat 
off, and hammered it savagely against the corner 
of the mantel-piece. 

“T'd as soon wear a coal-scuttle,” he eried; 
“it’s an infernal thing—it’s a beastly, wretched, 
unfashionable thing. 
to Isaac !” 

This was his first ebullition of passion that day, 
but it subsided quietly, even before Lydia had 
got over the “palpitations” he had summarily 
brought on by his lack of self-control. 

“Tm sure I shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Lydia, taking the hat from him, and putting it 
in its box. ‘Isaac has had enough gifts for a 
twelvemonth. If you don’t want this, I shall 
sell it.” 

* You'll never be able to sell “.” he said, mock- 
ingly. 

“Then we'll raffle it, father,’ cried Ella. 

“There is nothing in the position to make a jest 
of,” said Mr. Protheroe, gravely. “If a father’s 
hat is not sacred from his children’s jibes and 
jeers, it is time he went upon his desolate way.” 

My father stood up, buttoned his shabby frock- 
coat to his chin, produced and drew on a pair of 
black cloth gloves, from which two fingers pro- 
truded, and which he looked at with evident sur- 
prise, took his horn-handled walking-stick from 
the corner of the room, and was ready to depart. 

“T will come as far as the omnibus with you,” 
Ella said, “if Lydia does not mind. I—TI don’t 
feel much in the humor for work to-day, and 
work is not pressing, is it, Lydia?” 

“These were promised for to-morrow,” re- 
sponded Lydia. 

“Oh, bother to-morrow !” muttered Ella, irrev- 
erently ; “ sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.” 


Don't you re- 


Give it to Isaac !—give it 


“Still, I should not like father to go alone,” 
Lydia continued. 

“ Father is not fit to go alone,” Mr. Protheroe 
said, ungratefully mimicking her accent as weil 
as he was able; “he’s a mere child, and not to be 
trusted across the roads. The poor little dear 
might get run over!” 

“Well, the roads at Charing Cross are not 
safe,” said Lydia, emphatically. “I know them, 
and can’t bear them.” 

“Yes,” said Ella, laughing pleasantly; “it’s a 
rare treat to see old Lyd crossing the roads. It’s 
a picture.” 

“Don’t call me old Lyd, please,” said my half- 
sister, tetchily; “1 don’t like it, Ella; you know 
I don’t.” 
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“Miss Lydia, then,” answered Ella, with an 
elaborate courtesy, before she went away to put 
on her hat—‘ the Honorable Miss Lydia Camp- 
bell. Will that do? Wait for me, dad; I shall 
not be a minute.” 

Mr. Protheroe did not respond. 
into the 
as if he 


He walked 
shop, out into the street, and it seemed 
were going away at once, without bid- 
ding us good-afternoon, but the instant after- 
ward he returned. 

“Tt’s coming on to rain,” he said, putting his 
stick into the corner and setting aside his hat— 
his old hat—unbuttoning his frock-coat and tak- 
ing off his gloves. “T'Il wait a short while longer, 
if I’m not very much in the way.” 

“T should have an early cup of tea before I 
went now,” suggested Lydia, as she took up his 
gloves from the table, changed the color of her 
threads, and began to repair the finger-tips with 
admirable celerity. 

“An early cup of tea, thank you. It may be 
as well. It will save my lighting a fire when I 
get home,” he said, subsiding into the easy-chair 
again. “I shall be quite ready for my bed then, 
and glad of some rest too. Of all the hateful 
mattresses, that Mr. Wellmore has the hatefulest. 
I had no sleep, and as for rest, it was denied me.” 

He seemed to fall into a dreamy doze even 
whilst he was speaking, and Lydia rose and went 
toward the side door leading to the staircase, 
stitching at her step-father’s gloves the while. 

She looked at me, and said in a low tone, and 
as if in fear of disturbing him, “I will tell Ella 
he has altered his mind.” 

“Shall I—” 

“No; I will go. Don’t talk to him. Let him 
sleep,” she added, in cautious whispers before she 
departed. But she had no sooner gone than his 
eyes opened widely, and he beckoned me eagerly 
toward him. 

“What is it, father?” I asked, with a sudden 
sinking of the heart again; “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing—nothing. Only I don’t want to go 
home!” he said, ina hasty whisper. “Iam fright- 
ened to go home, Maud, and that’s God’s truth.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“T will tell you soon,” he said, speaking very 
quickly. “ You must come with me a little way 
after tea—not Lydia—not that fly-away Ella— 
only you,” he replied; “ vou will, won't you?” 

“Certainly [ will—if you wish it, dad.” 

“There’s a good girl—there’s a good girl,” he 
repeated ; “don’t forget.” 

And after an early tea, which father lingered 
over till it was time to light the gas in the shop, 
till it was dark night in Fisher Street, it was 
mooted by him that I should see him as far as 
the railway station. He would go home by train 
from Victoria Station ; it was cheaper and quiet- 
er; “and you, Maud, may see me off, if you will,” 
he added, as if by a flash of inspiration. 

Ella looked surprised, but she did not offer to 
accompany me, or remind him that she had been 
tie first to volunteer her escort. She even look- 
ed relieved, as if she were glad to stop at home 
now, and I went up to my room and put on my 
hat and cloak. I was prepared to descend, and 
was on the landing outside, when a voice from 
above-stairs startled me, and nearly made me 
drop my lamp. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mr. Wellmore, 
looking down at me from over the top balusters. 

“A little way with father, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Wellmore,” I added, almost satirically, for I 
did not think he had a right to inquire coneern- 
ing my movements, and he thought he had. 

“Can’t he—won’t he go home by himself?” 
Ben inquired further. ‘“ You'll have to come 
back alone, you know.’ 

‘Nobody will eat me. 

“T don’t like girls out by themselves. 
which way are you going ?” 

“T really can not say.” 

“Would your father mind my coming too, do 
you think ?” 

“T am sure he would.” 

“Shall I come down and ask him ?” he said. 

“Certainly not!” I replied. ‘“ Besides—” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“ Besides, I don’t want you.” 

“TI suppose not,” he answered, with a forced 
laugh. ‘ Very well, verv well, Miss Maud.” 

“And you’re dreadfully busy, I know.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“You said so this morning.” 

“So Iam,” he said. “But that’s no reason 
you should be crawling about the streets after 
dark, as if you had no one to protect you—no one 
—dash it, I will come!” 

“T hope you will not,” I said, with great dig- 
nity now; “father would not like it at all. And 
I prefer to crawl home by myself.2 

“Tl see you back, then.” 

“Yow ll not be able to find me,” I said, saucily. 

“Oh! no fear. Tl find you fast enough.” 

“And I shall be extremely displeased if you do 
come,” I said, firmly, as a wind up. 

Crawl, indeed! What a phrase! 

“All right,” he said, nodding his large head 
over the balusters and grinning like an amiable 
ogre at me, “but I shall come. There!” 

“Tf IT see you at Charing Cross hunting after 
me, I will not speak to you for a fortnight.” 

“You'll see me,” he said, meaningly; “not a 
doubt of it.’ Then he went in and shut his door. 

I had said Charing Cross out of sheer contrari- 
ness, knowing that my father was going to Vic- 
toria. 
think he had a right to take care of me. He 
knew I did not like nim, because I had told him 
so repeatedly; that is, not like him well enough 
to consider he had a right to like me, or look after 
me. Not I! And he spoke so decisively and 
dictatorially to me at times—when he was in one 
of his nasty moods—that it was a real pleasure 
to snub him, and put him in his place, which was 
the second floor at eight shillings a week, payable 
in advance, 


’ 








I was not going to allow this big man to | 





I found my father equipped again for his jour- 
ney, buttoned to the throat, and with his gloves 
on. He was walking up and down the shop im- 
patiently. 

“ What a time you have been !” he cried ; “and 
it’s so terribly late.” 

“Tt’s not half past five, dad.” 

“ That's late enough, surely,” he said. “ Who's 
that yvou’ve been shouting upstairs to— the 
lodger ?” 

“Yes. The lodger.” 

“T should have thought vou had more self-re- 
spect than to be screaming and laughing all over 
the premises,” he said, reproachfully. ‘“ You for- 
get you’re a Protheroe.” 

“ No—I don’t.” 

“A lady born, as I may say,” he added. “ And 
that man is only a plebeian—a familiar beast. I 
can not bear him.” 

“Never mind Mr. Wellmore, dad.” 

“I don’t mind,” he replied; “I simply warn 
you, Maud, and put you on your guard, as a father 
should do,” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

The farewells were exchanged, a chaste kiss 
impressed upon the foreheads of Lydia and Ella, 
and we were together in Fisher Street. It was a 
fine night, with the stars shining out already. 

“Shall we go to the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road and take the yellow ’bus ?” I said. 

“To where ?” 

“To Victoria.” 

“No, no,” he said; “I hate omnibuses. 
are not tired ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“You will be glad of a walk after sitting all 
day in that stuffy parlor,” he said; “and I have 
a great deal to say to you. Take hold of my arm, 
it’s a slippery pavement this. And my legs feel 
disposed to give way.” 

1 took his arm, and we went down Fisher Street 
together, and made toward St. Martin’s Lane. 
Considering that he had a great deal to say, he 
was very silent. I could feel his arm was trem- 
bling beneath my hand. 

It was not till we were nearly out of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane that he said, with a suddenness that 
took my breath away, 

“Maud, you picked up a card last night on the 
stairs. I saw you. Iwas looking over!” 

“Yes. Well?” I said, breathlessly. 

“ For God’s sake give it me back !” he cried. 


You 
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HINTS FOR VISITORS TO THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
i persons who intend to visit New Or- 
p leans and its great World’s Fair this win- 
ter are seeking information upon the following 
points: the best way to reach New Orleans, and 
what the fare will be; what accommodations 
have been provided in the city for the expected 
rush of visitors, and what prices will be charged 
for board and lodging; which is the pleasantest 


month in which to visit New Orleans; whether | 


light or heavy clothing should be taken, and 
what the winter climate of New Orleans is ; what 
is to be seen in the city besides the Exposition, 
and when the orange-trees will be in bloom. 

From New York a very pleasant way to reach 
New Orleans will be vid the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the beautiful Shenandoah Valley route 
from Washington, with its glorious mountain 
seenery to Chattanooga, and thence by the “ Queen 
and Crescent Route” over the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Texas Pacific Railway, to the point 
of destination. The New York Central, the 
West Shore, and the Erie railways will also offer 
tickets to New Orleans at.reduced rates by way 
of Chicago, Cincinnati, or Louisville. From Chi- 
cago the Illinois Central affords almost an air-line 
to the “ Crescent City,” through the States of Lli- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana. From Cincinnati the direct line is through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. The Louisville and Nashville route is 
also from Cincinnati by way of Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and through Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; but this route goes 
directly south to the Florida line, and then offers 
the attraction of a ride amid the weird, watery 
scenery of the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

From St. Louis the most direct route to New 
Orleans by rail is over the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain line and connecting Southern roads. 

From any of the great Western cities located 
on the banks of the Mississippi or its larger trib- 
utaries well-appointed steamboats will convey the 
traveller, smoothly and comfortably, amid ever- 
varying and interesting scenery, to the city of 
the great Exposition. 

Several water routes are also offered from New 
York. The Morgan line of steam-ships ply di- 
rectly between that city and New Orleans. The 
Ocean Steam-ship Company’s line will land the 
traveller at Savannah, whence the Savannah, 
Florida, and Western Railway will convey him 
westward through Georgia, northern Florida, Al- 
abama, and Mississippi to New Orleans. By the 
Mallory line of steam-ships he may go from New 
York to Fernandina, and thence, by the cars of 
the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, 
through the entire length of northern Florida 
and across Alabama and Mississippi. From the 
Pacific coast travellers to New Orleans will nat- 
urally take the Southern Pacific Railway, through 
the vineyards and orange groves of southern Cal- 
ifornia, the wild scenery of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and from Deming, vid the Texas Pacific, 
across the vast prairies of Texas. 

Thus a puzzling variety of routes and scenery 
is offered to the tourist contemplating a trip to 
the great fair; but whichever one is chosen will 
amply repay him by furnishing a vast fund of 
novel experience, valuable information, and in- 
teresting incident. On all lines excursion rates 














will be offered at about five-eighths the regular 
fare. Detailed information as to routes and 
rates will be cheerfully furnished at the nearest 
railroad or steam-ship ticket offices, and there is 
no excuse for starting without knowing exactly 
how you are going and what the trip will cost. — 

For the convenience of strangers who desire to 
visit the Exposition and spend some time in New 
Orleans, the Board of Management has organized 
a Bureau of Information. The chief of this bureau 
is Mr. B. T. Walshe, and all letvers addressed to this 
gentleman, in care of the World’s Exposition, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, will be promptly answered. 
The purpose of this department is to aid visitors 
in securing suitable accommodations at moderate 
rates, and to protect them against fraudulent or 
excessive charges, and every other form of extor- 
tion. The bureau is provided with lists of all 
hotels, boarding, and lodging houses in the city, 
and of all private houses in which board or rooms 
may be procured during the Exposition. It is 
informed as to the extent and character of 
the accommodation offered in each case, and it 
names the rates that may be charged according to 
a fixed tariff. If in any case charges shall be 
made in excess of this fixed scale, and the bureau 
is notified of the fact, the name of the person 
thus offending will be immediately stricken from 
its lists, and visitors will be warned not to pat- 
ronize that particular establishment. 

The prices of furnished rooms will be from 75 
cents per day, or $15 per month, up to $1 50 per 
day and $30 to $40 per month. 

Board and lodging will be double the above 
rates, or from $1 50 per day and $30 per month, 
to $3 per day and $50 to $75 per month. 

New Orleans abounds in cheap and excellent 
restaurants, at which meals may be obtained at all 
hours and at all prices ; and the number of these 
will be largely increased during the Exposition. 
Hotel rates will range from $2 to $4 per day. 

The steam-ship Great Hastern has been char- 
tered to bring foreign exhibits to the Exposition, 
and upon her arrival she will be moored to the 
levee and transformed into a grand floating hotel. 

All information desired from the bureau hav- 
ing charge of these matters will be furnished 
cheerfully and gratuitously, and visitors will do 
well to correspond with Mr. Waishe a week or two 
before starting for New Orleans, state what prices 
they are willing to pay, and how long a time they 
expect to remain. 

Undoubtedly March and April are the pleasant- 
est months of the year in which to visit New Or- 
leans. They are the months of roses, of mock- 
ing-birds, and of everything beautiful and de- 
lightful in the far South. 

During these two months only light clothing, 
such as would be worn in the North in summer, 
will be required; but spring overcoats and w raps 
will be needed for the evenings, and occasionally 
in the daytime when the wind is from the north. 
During December, January, and February New 
Orleans weather is very variable. 
no but 


There is of 
there is much rain and 
dampness, mingled with an equal proportion of 
sunshine and warmth. Occasional “ northers” 
send the mercury down to the forties, and even 
into the thirties ; and flannel under-clothing should 
New 
Orleans is by no means a tropical city, nor are its 
houses so well adapted to withstand cold and damp 
as those of more northern latitudes ; consequent- 


course Snow >; 


invariably be worn during these months, 


ly it is as easy to contract colds, with their attend- 
ant evils, there as elsewhere, and too much eare 
in avoiding them can not be exercised. New QOr- 
leans ladies frequently wear fur-lined cloaks in 
winter without finding them uncomfortable, just as 
ladies do in New York on certain’days in April. 

Besides the innumerable and never-ending at- 
tractions of the vast Exposition itself, strangers 
will find much to interest them in the French and 
negro quarters of the city, the many quaint old 
houses with which certain of the streets are lined, 
and in the French Market, which is seen at its 
best on Sunday morning. The cemeteries, in 
which all bodies are placed above-ground in brick 
tombs, because of the water found only a foot or 
two below the surface, will present attractions to 
many visitors ; and the broad levees, at which lie 
ships of all nations, and hundreds of queer up- 
river steamboats, will entertain throngs of inter- 
ested sight-seers The most beautiful drive of 
fered by New Orleans is the shell road to Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Those who visit the city during December will 
be in time to drive out to some of the surrounding 
plantations and witness the operations of cane- 
grinding and sugar-making. The cotton will be 
all picked, but the massive compresses in which 
the fleecy staple is squeezed into the thinnest 
possible bales for shipment will prove well worth 
visiting. 

January is apt to be a rainy and windy month. 
February is the same, though with many mitiga- 
tions; and as this is Carnival month, it will offer 
attractions that succeeding months, with their de- 
lightful weather, do not possess. 

Sportsmen will find capital bird and duck shoot- 
ing and good fishing within short distances of the 
city, and a great variety of short excursions can 
be taken with pleasure and profit by steamboat 
or rail in every direction. 

March is the month of orange blossoms, and 
about the middle of the month they may be seen 
in all their glory. 

Probably the visitors who will obtain the full 
est satisfaction from their trip will be those who 
go to New Orleans during the latter part of Feb 
ruary, spend a month there, and late in March or 
early in April start homeward along the Gulf 
coast, through Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and northern Florida, stopping at Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, Tallahassee, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
and Fernandina. They could spend a delightful 
month in this way, and by the first of May be 
ready to turn their faces northward, after having 
escaped the two most unpleasant months of the 
entire Northern year. 
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TWO ROBBERS. 
A Begend. 


By tue Actor or “ Beecar My Neigupor,” 
“ Reata,” Ko. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ROBBERS AT HOME. 


HEY had a merry time of it up yonder in 
the grand old mountains. Where the air is 
purest, where the flowers grow brightest, and the 
pine-woods are most fragrant, had the freebooters 
pitched their camp. No incarcerating walls con- 
tined their movements ; their ceiling was the blue 
vault of heaven, their perfumes the wild thyme 
and the sweet-marjoram, their music the roar of 
the water-fall. 

The mountain-top is the only fit place for a 
free man to dwell. Those who choose to grovel 
below in the valley, tilling the ground at the 
sweat of their brow, deserve not that name. 
Whatever be their actual wealth, they are but 
beggars in reality, blind, infatuated, self-made 
beggars, who in their inconceivable folly prefer 
to pass their life within dungeon walls, when they 
might be revelling in the golden sunshine aloft. 

And when perchance the wind howled, and the 
mountain was wrapped in clouds, and the forest 
swayed to and fro with the violence of the storm, 
was there not the mighty cavern to retire into, 
where, around a roaring fire, they pledged each 
other in horns brimming over with fiery spirits, 
and where amid warlike songs and stirring tales 
the long winter nights seemed short ? 

Many a hair-breadth escape and many a daring 
exploit would there be related of the bold Heino, 
their captain, and themselves, his merry men—of 
the raids they had made into the valleys and plains 
below, in search of victuals; for these noble be- 
ings were sometimes forced to descend to the 
grovelling world they despised, and to carry off 
the oxen and the corn from their baser fellow- 
creatures, since the produce of the forest was 
by no means sufficient to satisfy the healthy ap- 
petites engendered by the aromatic mountain 
breezes. 

Stories were told of the villages they had set 
alight, of the cellars they had emptied, of the altars 
they had stripped, and of a hundred other such 
merry pranks they had played. They told like- 
wise of the senseless fear of the ignorant peasant- 
ry whenever Black Heino was mentioned—how 
they would sign themselves with the cross, and 
fly, as from the Spirit of Evil himself. Cowardly 
fools! Why, they might have known that Black 
Heino and his band were gentlemen, every one of 
them, to the heart’s core, and that each of them 
would sooner die than do an ill-natured turn to 
any living soul! 

What if they had sent old Baron Priigelstock 
to swim in the lake with a stone round his neck ? 
Had he not richly deserved it for beating three 
wives to death in succession? And when they 
had nailed Hunchback Eisenbuckel, the hard- 
hearted seneschal of Castle Hohenfelz, to the 
granary door, like a piece of foul carrion as he 
was, were not scores of poor vassals the better 
for it ? 

As for stealing, that was a thing they never 
would have stooped to do; they only exercised 
their rights as free men, for they knew that the 
Creator did not cause the earth to send forth suc- 
culent fruits only for a few pampered individuals ; 
and when they relieved a church or monastery of 
some of its most inconveniently heavy gold orna- 
ments, no sort of disrespect was meant, for they 
wisely judged that masses read in sackcloth robes, 
and held within bare walls, may be as pleasing 
to heaven as when offered in richly embroidered 
vestments. 

And the old mountain used to re-echo again to 
its very bowels with the laughter caused by such 
mirthful reminiscences, Oh, those were rare 
good times, merry times, rollicking, frolicking 
times indeed ! 

“Say, whither shall we direct our next expedi- 
tion, our larders are well-nigh empty ?” was the 
question mooted one evening in early spring, as 
Black Heino and his bold comrades were assem- 
bled together over their evening meal. 

They were grouped in various attitudes of pic- 
turesque ease round the usual camp fire, which 
had been allowed to sink rather low, for the wea- 
ther was mild, and the air, even up here, was soft 
and balmy. The pearly-gray wood ashes lay un- 
disturbed, save when the gentle breath of the 
evening wind as it swept across the mountain 
fanned them back to an occasional glow. 

A vista of wooded hills was here unrolled be- 
fore the eye —a surging sea of pine-clad heights, 
now looming purple in the twilight, and broken 
here and there by some group of massive bowl- 
der stones, or by the projecting turret of some 
distant castle. Down in the deep valleys, now 
wholly in shade, the slender spire of some village 
church sometimes looked out from the flowery 
orchards which surrounded it. 

“Let us see,” said Rinaldo, one of the oldest 
and fiercest-looking of the band, rising to his feet 
and casting a glance at the view before him; “ we 
have cleared out Schwanenthal pretty well lately, 
and ‘tis but a year since we last pillaged Wolk- 
enstein. Poor fellows, it would not be fair were 
we not to give them time to get up their stocks 
again before paying them another visit. There 
is no use either in trying the fortress of Rothen- 
fels, for the cowards are afraid of us, and have 
the walis well guarded ; neither is it worth our 
while to look in at the Abbey of St. Christopher ; 
the abbot is a niggardly old man, and will assur- 
edly not go to heaven when he dies, for I hear 
that he bas not yet replaced the gold ornaments 
we borrowed the year before last. No; we must 
look further this time for the replenishing of 
our larder. What says our chieftain, what say 
you, brave fellows, to a march across the hills to 





proud Castle Taubenheim? It is many a year 
since it has been disturbed, and ‘tis said there 
are festive preparations on foot, At such times 
warders are apt to be lax, and gates are sometimes 
left open.” 

“To Castle Taubenheim,” said Black Heino, re- 
flectively ; “yes, the plan is none so bad. I 
have always heard that there be plenty of fat 
oxen and snowy flocks, barrels of wine and sacks 
of gold—in short, a goodly harvest for bold hearts 
and strongarms. Plenty golden chains and such 
furbelows, too, for our sweethearts. Tell me, my 
pretty Sibylla,” he continued, carelessly stroking 
the jetty curls of a beautiful gypsy girl who re- 
clined at his feet, “what shall it be this time ? 
Those proud German dames have no lack of such 
sparkling gear, and methinks a ruby necklace or 
a pair of sparkling ear-rings would become thee 
right well. The moon is now at the full, and 
will assist our march, therefore to Castle Tauben- 
heim let it be!” 

The proposition found a ready echo among the 
followers, and “To Castle Taubenheim! to Castle 
Taubenheim !” was echoed all around. 





CHAPTER II. 
KUNO’S BRIDE. 


In the Castle of Taubenheim there were indeed 
preparations for feasting and carousing being 
made on a large scale. Oxen were getting roast- 
ed whole; pigs and peacocks alike were being 
pressed into the service, cheeses larger than mill- 
stones stood piled around, along with dishes of 
honeycomb, bunches of sausages, and the many 
other ingredients required for the concoction of 
the light and wholesome menu of a “ wassail sup- 
per” of those days. 

And the beverages were being dealt out in like 
generous fashion. Large hogsheads of ale, wing, 
and mead stood ready tapped, and would present- 
ly be poured into the long rows of silver tankards 
ranged upon the oaken buffets. 

The great hall had been garnished and swept, 
and freshly strewn with the sweet-scented rushes 
brought hither in cart-loads by the vassals ; and 
Dame Kunigunde, the housekeeper, had been 
busy at work for many days past, directing her 
maidens to dust and to sweep, to remove every 
unsightly cobweb from the heavy tapestry hang- 
ings, and scour each silver plate and goblet till 
it shone again, and she nodded approvingly at 
the reflection therein of an old woman with a 
yellow parchment face and a high starched cam- 
bric éap. Garlands of spring flowers were being 
entwined by the younger maidens, wherewith to 
decorate the large painted shield with the arms 
of the Taubenhorst family—a pair of pigeons 
proper on a field azure. 

And all these doings were in honor of Damsel 
Irmengard, the niece of Ritter Stillfried, the lord 
of the castle, for she was to-morrow to complete 
her sixteenth year. 

And she was worthy of all the trouble they 
took, for Irmengard was the sweetest and fairest 
maiden for many miles around, and there was 
no lack of gallant gentlemen who would gladly 
have sued for her love, but that it was well known 
that old Ritter Stillfried did not intend that this 
dainty flower should be transplanted from his 
garden. He was a prudent man and a wise one, 
old knight Stillfried, though none of the bravest, 
and he rightly judged that it would be a pity to 
let such a neat slice of fortune go out of the 
family. Therefore, when his gallant brother 
Herebord, dying of his wounds received in battle, 
had said to him with his last breath, “ Brother 
Stillfried, be a father to my orphan daughter,” he 
had, after rapidly reviewing the situation and re- 
membering that his own son Kuno was just four 
years older than the little Irmengard, answered : 

“ Brother Herebord, I will; my home shall be 
her home always.” 

And now the time had come when this latent 
wish could be fulfilled, the little Irmengard hav- 
ing budded into a beautiful maiden, and the boy 
Kuno into a handsome youth of well-nigh twenty 
years, with the flaxen down just beginning to 
show on his upper lip. 

Though his limbs were straight and his fea- 
tures regular, yet Kuno Taubenhorst did not come 
up to the chivalrous standard of those days, for 
his hand was delicate as a maiden’s, and his face 
overwhite for a younker; his fair brow was 
often drawn together in a frown of discontent, 
and his large blue eves, just such another pair 
as those of his cousin Irmengard, should not have 
looked thus gloomily into the world. 

Ritter Stillfried had given his son a very care- 
ful education. He had not cared to let him take 
part in tournaments and joustings and other such 
rough amusements of the age, and when the young 
Kuno had petitioned for leave to hunt the wild 
boar or track the wolf, he would tell his son that 
these were dangerous pastimes, and that there 
were plenty retainers there to take the risks of 
hunting off his hands, while reading the missal 
and translating the old chronicles were safer and 
more profitable occupations. 

For the worthy knight’s own experience was 
all against the handling of weapons. In his own 
youth he had joined one of the crusading expedi- 
tions, as every well-born gentleman was expected 
to do, but he came back very soon from the Holy 
Land on sick-leave, as he had found that warfare 
greatly to disagree with his constitution. As he 
enumerated at great length to the family physi- 
cian, the symptoms of the disease which had be- 
fallen him in Palestine were strange and distress- 
ing exceedingly: how a sudden and violent pal- 
pitation of heart had seized him at the very first 
sounding of the war-trumpet ; how the phizzing 
noise of each Paynim arrow as it passed him 
through the air caused his knees to shake and 
tremble in an inexplicable manner; and how he 
had swooned away at the sight of the first com- 
rade who had fallen from his charger bathed in 
gore. 





And the learned physician, after musing upon 
this singular case, had advised the Ritter Stillfried 
to give up warfare—to take a wife, and to restore 
his constitution with good old ale and generous 
wine ; all of which recipes were followed out con- 
scientiously by the gallant knight; and he re- 
warded the learned physician for his intelligent 
and able advice with a heavy purseful of golden 
ducats. 

Young Kuno was, therefore, brought up in ac- 
cordance with these ideas, The care of his ed- 
ucation had been delegated to Peter Nepomuk, 
the castle chaplain, who had been instructed to 
stifle in the bud any unwholesome hankerings 
after life-endangering pursuits. 

To all outward appearance this system was 
suecessful, for, as was said before, in his twen- 
tieth year Kuno Taubenhorst rather resembled a 
delicate maiden than a spirited youth, His white 
hand had never wielded a cross-bow or a dagger, 
his foot but seldom touched a stirrup. 

Only sometimes, when alone bending over a 
learned task,some latent spark of manhood 
would stir his sluggish blood, and he would cast 
his pen to the ground and tear the crackling 
parchment with feverish fingers, and at such mo- 
ments his blue eyes would shoot angry sparks, 
and he would grind his white teeth and mutter 
savagely : 

“Ts my life always to be like this, I wonder ? 
Are my hands good for nothing but for tracing 
crooked characters on yon vile yellow sheep- 
skin? Are my eyes never to see aught but 
these sad gray walls and the wearisome book- 
shelves ?” 

But these outbreaks of rebellious irritation 
were counterbalanced by other moments which 
were more agreeable, for there are two sides to 
every question. Often of late the old knight 
Stillfried, after emptying an extra glass of the 
potent wine which was so necessary for strength- 
ening his constitution, would clap his son on the 
shoulder and say, winking toward the end of the 
room, where the pretty Irmengard sat bending 
over her embroidery frame: “ What say you, 
Kuno? Your cousin grows apace, and will be 
a fair maiden. A pretty lass and a pretty dowry 
are not things to be despised when they grow to 
your hand. What say you?—ha!ha!ha!” At 
moments like these did it seem to yonng Kuno 
that life in the old castle need not always be 
dull and gloomy, and that there was one fair rea- 
son at all events for considering his lot endurable. 

The maiden herself had not been formally con- 
sulted on the point, for what well-bred German 
damsel would ever pronounce the words love or 
marriage until actually standing at the altar? 
But you may be sure that she was no less sharp- 
sighted than are young ladies in our days, and 
that, as she demurely watched the preparations 
for the morrow’s festivities, she understood right 
well the reason of all this extra pomp and grand- 
eur, and knew that her birthday was to be like- 
wise the feast of her betrothal, 


_———  — 


CHAPTER III. 
FINDING THE GOLD. 


Tur castle of Taubenheim stood at the foot of 
a high granite cliff, the summit of which was 
crowned with straggling pine-trees, whose stretch- 
ing branches made horizontal streaks against the 
blue sky above. If the castle warder had not 
been so engrossed in testing the quality of the 
freshly tapped mead that evening, he might have 
noticed that about sunset there were other out- 
lines to be seen up there besides the black stone- 

ines. 

For Heino and his brave companions were all 
assembled on the heights. They peered down 
over the cliff, and took note of the draw-bridges 
and outside flights of steps, and organized their 
plan of approach accordingly ; then stretching 
out their limbs on the fine greensward, they lay 
down to rest, awaiting the hour when it would be 
advisable to descend. 

Midnight had already been tolled out from the 
castle tower when Black Heino arose and gave his 
orders, Each man had his task assigned to him. 
A certain number were to overpower the male 
inhabitants and render them helpless. ‘They 
are no doubt all of them more than half intoxi- 
cated by this time, so it will be an easy matter. 
You, Hubert and Roland, along with the younger 
lads, will guard the entrance to insure us against 
surprise from without. There is no need to kill 
any one if they give themselves up with a good 
grace, but gag the womenkind if they attempt 
any of their cursed shrieking. When we have 
filled our bags, we can then enliven the scene 
with a little bonfire.” 

Silently they crept down the cliff, each man let- 
ting himself drop from ledge to ledge with the 
agility of a chamois, clutching at the stunted 
brush-wood for support, never missing his hold 
nor slipping a foot, till all stood assembled at the 
base of the rock. Cautiously they stole past the 
Gothic chapel, whose arched and mullioned win- 
dows were shining white in the moonlight. Some 
of the robbers peered in through the colored win- 
dows at the gilded altar and richly decked shrines, 
but their chieftain said : 

“No, no; the castle first; we can perform our 
devotions on our way back.” 

They stepped lightly over the marble tombs 
where slept many generations of the family of 
Taubenhorst—stalwart knights whose stone im- 
ages thus seen in the moonlight seemed to threat- 
en these intruders with their lifeless arms. 

But Heino and his merry men paid no heed to 
these fossil spectres. They were not afraid of 
living men, far less of dead ones. 

Nothing occurred to disturb their well-laid 
plans. The draw-bridge was passed, the walls 
scaled, and the drunken warders speedily disarm- 
ed. Most of the guests still carousing in the vast 
banqueting hall were likewise too far gone to offer 
any resistance. Young Kuno, however, fought 





like a madman, but after a desperate struggle 
was overpowered and bound fast. One of the 
robbers was about to finish him off with his pon- 
iard, when Black Heino, catching sight of the 
smooth-faced, blue-eyed stripling, bade him de- 
sist. 

“See, he is but a boy. Let him be securely 
locked up, but do him no injury.” 

“T am not a boy?’ And Kuno ground his 
teeth in helpless rage. “Iam as good a man as 
any of you fellows, and would prove it to you 
had I but the chance,” 

“See, see, a pretty spirit for so young a lad!” 
said Heino, laughing, as he turned the lock behind 
him. 

The old knight Stillfried himself, paralyzed 
by fear, had no need of being bound or locked 
up, for he trembled so sorely that he could not 
leave his chair, With quavering voice and in 
faltering accents he begged for merey, and him- 
self pointed out the place where his gold bags 
were stowed away. 

“Good master robber,” he said to the tall 
and formidable chieftain, who was standing over 
him in a threatening attitude, “I pray you deal 
not harshly with me. Everything you may take, 
and welcome, only spare my life. The gold—it 
is in the west turret yonder, the first staircase to 
the right. Stay, I will myself show you the way ;” 
but his trembling limbs refused to bear him, and 
he sank back helplessly. The poor old knight 
had not felt so ill since he left the Holy Land. 

“T shall find it myself,” said Heino, with a 
glance of contempt at the shaking Stillfried. 
“But woe to you,old man, if you have deceived 
me! You shall die the death of a dog!” And 
he turned and went up the vaulted corridor alone, 
leaving his men below intent on refreshing them- 
selves with the good cheer that remained on the 
festive board. 

He went up the staircase as directed, taking 
the gigantic steps two at a time in his hurry to 
accomplish this part of the night’s business. A 
glance through the narrow window at the land- 
scape below had shown him that the night was 
far advanced already, and although the moon 
was mistress of the sky as yet, he knew they 
must be far on their way ere sunrise with the 
booty ; for who could tell when succor might not 
arrive from some of the neighboring castles ? 

It may have been this very haste which caused 
the robber chieftain to mistake the ditections 
given, or perhaps the old knight, in his senile 
terror, had failed to speak very distinctly. Cer- 
tain it is that Heino turned to the left instead of 
the right, and pursued his way up a second and 
narrower winding staircase. The flight came to 
an end before a smali arched doorway. 

“ Here, then, old Stillfried keeps his gold,” he 
said to himself ; and he gave a good push to the 
oaken door, prepared to force it by strength had it 
proved obstinate ; but, somewhat to his surprise, 
it yielded to the first touch, and flew back noise- 
lessly. 

Black Heino stood rooted to the threshhold, 
bewildered at the treasures which met his sight. 

Gold! gold! gold! Yes, there was plenty of 
gold in here; gold such as Heino had never in 
his life seen before ; gold which shone and glit- 
tered and sparkled in a way which intoxicated 
him with its brilliancy. Gold and silver, silver 
and gold, the whole room was full of them, strewn 
lavishly about. No wonder that Heino stood ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of such riches ! 

The robber chieftain was generous and open- 
handed, and was not wont to claim the lion’s 
share for himself. Whatever booty was carried 
off was divided fairly between his comrades ; he 
had even shown himself careless about taking 
his due, and set no store on gold or precious 
stones, 

But now, for the first time, he had seen a trea- 
sure which he would fain have kept all to himself. 
Not a coin of that glittering gold could he bear 
to see in another man’s hand. 

Hungrily, greedily, avariciously, he now gazed 
at the treasure before him, at the beautiful girl 
with the golden hair who lay there sleeping in 
a frame of silver moonlight. 

She lay thus plunged in the innocent slumber 
of early youth. The noise and turmoil of the 
robbers’ overfall, the clank of arms, and the cries 
of distress had not been sufficient to arouse her, 
or, if vaguely overheard amidst her dream, she 
had taken for the continuation of that noisy rev- 
elry from which she had early retired. 

Black Heino had seen many women and beau- 
tiful women before, and such had not been coy 
with their favors toward him; yet as he now 
stood and gazed at this moonlight vision, he felt 
as if he had never seen a woman.-ere this. The 
sleeping maiden before him was a revelation of 
something he had never dreamed of till now—a 
revelation of womanliness, of innocence, of pu- 
rity. 

That gentle breast which rose and fell so calm- 
ly had never been agitated by fierce passions ; 
those rose-leaf lips, half parted in slumber, could 
never have spoken aught but gentle, tender words ; 
that little hand so dazzling white seemed only fit 
to gather lilies; those eyes, now hidden ’neath 
their fringed lids, could only be of heaven’s own 
blue. Those other creatures he had known had 
been but females, this was the first woman he 
had ever seen. 

The flowing locks of aureate hair draped her 
all around as with a royal mantle, while one long 
plait of massive gold hung down and trailed on 
to the polished boards. 

So long it was, and so heavy did it seem, that 
it was a marvel that by its very weight it did not 
drag down the slender girlish figure into the pool 
of silver moonlight on the floor. 

The spinning-wheel, standing in one corner, 
had its distaff full of argentine flax, and the tur- 
tle-dove in its wicker cage had been likewise turn- 
ed to the purest silver. 

Black Heino, holding his breath, trembled at 
each distant sound which reached him up the 
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staircase ; even the silver dove in the silver cage 
filled him with apprehension whenever he flutter- 
ed in his sleep. What if the beautiful maiden 
were to wake and be scared by the sight of the 
robber before her ? 

A necklace of sparkling gems and the rich gir- 
dle she had worn at the banquet lay on a neighbor- 
ing seat; likewise a pair of long white gloves 
daintily embroidered with fine seed-pearls. One 
of the gloves had slipped on the floor, and was 
lying in the moonlight pool. 

Black Heino had never had such a fitting op- 
portunity of providing Sibylla with the ornaments 
he had promised ; but he never thought of Sibyl- 
Ja, and he made one step forward, and bent to- 
ward the glove lying at his feet. Carefully and 
reverentially he lifted it up and pressed it to his 
lips. 

PBat in stooping his scabbard had touched the 
oaken boards. There was a slight movement on 
the couch, and the damsel opened her blue eyes 
full upon him, as he stood there holding the glove 
in his hand. 

But the look was not one of terror or abhor- 
rence, such as he had been fearing. No; she look- 
ed up at him fearlessly, sweetly, confidingly, and 
the beautiful lips parted into a ravishing smile. 
Then, slowly, her fringed eyelids dropped down 
again, and she relapsed into slumber with the 
gentle sigh of a happy child resuming a blissful 
dream. 

Heino could have stood thus forever, keeping 
guard over her slumbers, but a sound below 
aroused him from his trance; heavy steps were 
coming up the staircase, and, closing the chamber 
door, he turned to meet his men, hurrying up in 
search of him. 

“ Haste thee, haste thee, noble captain; we are 
discovered ; there is a sound of galloping horses 
in the distance; we must begone !” 

“ Didst thou find the gold ¥” was asked by more 
than one. 

“Plenty of gold,’ murmured Black Heino, 
dreamily, as they were leaving the castle. 

“Then why leave it behind, noble captain ? 
Why not have brought it with thee ?” 

“JT could not bring it,” said Black Heino, with 
aheavy sigh. “It was too well guarded for that” 
—guarded by innocence, by purity. Such trea- 
sures were not for the like of him. 

The men wondered to see their chieftain sigh 
so bitterly over a few sacks of gold, for such was 
not his wont. 

“We can return and fetch it another time,” 
suggested one of the followers; but the robber 
chieftain with a terrible oath drew his poniard, 
and swore to strike dead on the spot the first man 
who spoke of touching that gold ! 

[TO BR OONTINUSD.} 





MISS SCAMPER. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

TONE at the Rappaquah Sulphur Springs 
knew who Miss Scamper was, and few cared 

to know. She 
registered the pair as “S. Scamper 
daughter, New York city.” 
poor folk on a holiday, They had no servants 
with them. The old man wore a suit of rather 
rusty black, and his trunk, an antique leathern 
conveniency, bore the letters 8. 8. in brass-head- 
ed nails. The young woman's trunk—she had 
but one—was large enough, and of modern make, 
but it was apparently not well filled, since she 
had shown but three dresses all the three weeks 
she had remained. One of these, of rich mate- 
rial, she wore of evenings; the other two, of some 
washable material, were worn alternately in day- 
time. She had no jewelry beyond a plain gold 
brooch. One of the eligible young men there 


and grand- 
They were doubtless 








came with an old gentleman, who | 
| got over, but half stumbled. 


said that “the Scamper has one Sunday-go-to- | 


meetin’ and two work-day suits,” for which his 
neighbor should have kicked him, but didn’t. The 
eligible young man was looking for an eligible 
mate in the person of Miss Bolsover, the great 
heiress, whom the society paper had said was 
coming to the Rappaquah ; though, as she hadn't 
come, the Brown’s young man of the society pa- 
per labored under a delusion. The match-mak- 
ing dowagers did not fear this modest, pretty, 
and well-cultured young woman, for the gilded 
youth, who were also lying in wait for Miss Bol- 
sover, much more gilded, did not dangle in her 
train. Indeed,she had no train. Her business 
was to look after her poor old grandfather, who 
was not in good health, and with whom the wa- 
ters seemed to agree. Didymus Dodd, who had 
scraped an acquaintance with old Scamper, as the 
fellows irreverently called him, seemed to be her 
admirer; but Didymus was nobody. He was 
well-made, tall, handsome, and of good address ; 
but he was only an upper clerk in a Philadelphia 
insurance company. To be sure, he would be 
superintendent after January, vice Higgins, re- 
tired and superannuated, and would then draw a 
salary of five thousand a year. But no one knew 
that, and the possible good fortune to poor Miss 
Scamper; and had they known, five thousand a 
year was no great matter. So the field was left 
to Miss Scamper and welcome. 

Didymus only began paying attentions to Miss 
Scamper out of courtesy, and because no one else 
did; but the more he saw of her the more he liked 
her, and it ended in his being badly hit. As he 
and she were the only impecunious people at the 
old and old-fashioned resort—the other visitors 
counting their dollars well up in the hundred 
thousands—the matter attracted attention, and 
by way of getting both out of the way of mar- 
riageable sons and daughters, scheming mothers 
lent the affair all the quiet encouragement possi- 
ble. And this passed into a more active nature 
from two littie incidents that occurred about ten 
days before the end of the two months’ vacation 
of Didymus. 

There was a Mrs. De Nyse at the Springs, who 
was well known as an amateur vocalist of merit, 








and whose voice, though a little reedy in the up- 
per notes, had been trained so well as to make her 
worth a hearing. One evening, when a few were 
in the parlors, her friends besought her to favor 
them, and so on, and she expressed her readiness, 
but there happened to be no accompanist. Miss 
Scamper, who was chatting near by with Didy- 
mus, looked up, and quietly said, “ Perhaps I can 
serve you that way, Mrs. De Nyse.” 

“Can you play at sight, Miss Scamper?” in- 
quired Mrs. De Nyse. 

Miss Scamper nodded assent, and seated her- 
self at the piano-forte, and accompanied the voice 
with such good judgment that the singer was de- 
lighted. 

“T wish I could carry you about with me, my 
dear,” she said. “But do you not sing? You 
surely must.” 

“A little.” 

Urged by all around, Miss Scamper, to her own 
accompaniment, sang an aria from // Trovatore. 
Her voice proved to be a rich soprano, of full 
register, clear as a silver bell, and admirably cul- 
tivated. There was a moment’s pause when she 
had done, as though not to lose a note, and then 
a storm of applause. 

Here was a sensation. Everybody talked of 
her method, and the gilded youth were in rap- 
tures. The mammas conferred, and concluded 
that Miss Scamper was a member of some church 
choir, or attached to some English opera troupe, 
who knew? But they were civil. There was a 
party going over to Almont, Colonel Parsifall’s 
place, next day. Would she go? She assented. 
Didymus said to her in a low voice: 

“Tt is a riding party, Miss Scamper. I know 
the best horse in the livery-stable here, and if 
you'll permit me, I'll secure it for you.” 

To which she replied in the same tone: “ Thank 
you, Mr. Dodd; you are very kind; but I have one 
at command already. Get that for yourself,” 

Somewhat rebuffed, Didymus colored, but she 
added, “ Mine shall not disgrace you,” which was 
a distinct intimation that she expected him as es- 
cort. The spirits of Didymus rose from zero to 
blood-heat. 

The next morning, as the riders were ready to 
start, a groom, known to be one of Colonel Par- 
sifall’s, rode up leading a magnificent blooded 
bay horse, equipped with a side-saddle. As they 
were admiring the animal, Miss Scamper, in a 
neat riding-habit, made her appearance. The 
groom took off his hat. Didymus, not a little as- 
tonished, put forth his hand, and the lady vaulted 
to the back of the horse with easy grace. The 

cavalcade set out, Miss Seamper and Didymus to- 
gether, and being better mounted than the others, 
were soon at the head of the column. 

About a mile from the Springs there was a bar 
in the way. A lofty tulip-tree had been blown 
down during the night, and had fallen across the 
road, the trunk well up on account of the wide 
roots. Some one had already cleared a way by 
letting down fences on the road-side; but Miss 
Scamper did not go around with the rest. She 
faced the trunk, the horse went over, and then 
trotted on. Didymus faced it too. His brute 
Didymus was coun- 
try-bred, had ridden horses to mill bare-backed, 
and was a half centaur when a boy; so he brought 
his horse up. 

Miss Scamper smiled approvingly. 

Everybody admired the ease and grace with 
which Miss Scamper managed her horse, and 
Didymus more than everybody. 

When they arrived at their destination, the 
party dispersed in the house and over the grounds. 
They found old Seamper there. He had gone 
over before in a carry-all. Almont was the prop- 
erty of Colonel Almont, and was for sale, with its 
fine blooded stock of horses and cattle, its furni- 
ture, its library, and everything in the house and 
around it. The Colonel and his family were in 
Europe, and intended to stay there while he edu- 
cated his sons at Heidelberg. So he offered the 
whole—a house that cost a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, with all its offices: of all kinds, 
stables, palmery, grapery and greenhouses, fur- 
niture made to order, and over twelve hundred 
acres of land in a high state of cultivation— 
“for,” as he said in his letter, “a mere song.” 
So it was; but as it was set to the tune of three 
hundred thousand dollars, there were few who 
could render the music. 

They all admired the place. The agent, who 
was there, seized on the Scampers and Didymus, 
to whom he showed everything and explained ev- 
erything. Didymus was amused at this, and 
whispered to Miss Scamper, “ He has picked out 
the only three who could certainly not buy it.” 
Miss Scamper, by the twinkle in her eyes, evi- 
dently appreciated the fun of the situation., Then 
the agent seized old Scamper, and dragged him 
off to look at the blood horses and imported 
cattle, leaving Didymus and the girl together. 

“How do yot like the place, Mr. Dodd ?” in- 
quired she. 

“ Like it, Miss Secamper! Why, it is a garden 
of Eden; that is, it would be so to me, if I had it 
with an Eve in it.” 

The young lady smiled, and said, “ You like 
country life, then, Mr. Dodd ?” 

“ Naturally,” replied Didymus. 
the country until I was twenty-two. I was born 
and bred there. I should have been there yet 
but for the death of both my parents. I went 
to the city in search of fortune. I have done 
very well for the last seven years, and have put a 
little by; but to covet a ‘place like this is like 
wishing for the moon.” 

“The country is the place to live in, and the 
city to work in,” said Miss Scamper, senten- 
tiously. 

“'To live in, I grant you, if you have the means 
—a good farm and money to work it. Otherwise 
you toil harder in the country than in town, with 
less comfort and less profit.” 

Then they discoursed on rural topics, with a 
marvellous unity of sentiment, until the vener- 
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able Scamper and the agent got back, which was 
at the time the whole party, each with a nosegay 
furnished by the gardener from the greenhouses, 
was ready for a return to the Springs. 

There were yet two days of the young man’s 
vacation left, when he determined to place his 
fate at Miss Scamper’s disposal at the first op- 
portunity. The chance came that very night. 
That evening a number were seated on the ve- 
randa enjoying the moonlight. Miss Scamper 
sat apart from the rest, in heavy shadow, with her 
grandfather. The old gentleman rose when Dodd 
came, and left. Miss Scamper made room for 
Didymus at her side, and the two began to talk 
of the day’s doings. 

“* By-the-bye,” said Didymus, “have you heard 
that Almont has been sold ?” 

sgh a 

“And to the great heiress, Miss Bolsover. I 
wonder if she will keep old maid’s hall there ?” 

Miss Scamper laughed a low, silvery laugh. “I 
presume she will,” she said, “unless she chance 
to marry. Wasn’t that a sad accident at the mill 
to-day ?” 

“Very. The man has a wife and five children. 
I went over to see how they were—to see if they 
were in pressing need, you know; but that part 
is all right. This Miss Bolsover, who must be 
staying somewhere near, had been there, and pro- 
vided for all their wants. I suppose, as she has 
bought Almont, she means to play the Lady Boun- 
tiful here, which is all the better for Micky and 
his family.” 

“T believe, Mr. Dodd,” said the lady, “that you 
play the part of Lord Bountiful sometimes, es- 
pecially if some poor woman left with four chil- 
dren should rouse your sympathies.” 

“ How did you know ?” he asked. 

“A little bird told me,” she said. “You not 
only paid Mrs. Grant’s rent, but got her eldest 
boy employment, and then fairly ran away to 
avoid her thanks. She was full of your praises.” 

“But she did not know my name,” said Didy- 
mus. 

“True. But don’t you remember that a veiled 
lady sat there the last time youcame? That was 
I. I was in Philadelphia on a visit, and looked 
up Mrs. Grant, who had been a servant in our 
family before she married. She told me of her 
troubles, and how a stranger had helped her. 1 
looked at you well, and when you came here I 
knew you in an instant.” 

Didymus felt his heart flutter. Now was the 
time; but his tongue refused its office. After a 
little pause, Miss Scamper said, “I have had a 
very pleasant time here, and am almost sorry that 
I leave to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” cried Didymus, in desperation, 
seizing her hand, which was not withdrawn, “ Oh, 
Ruth—Miss Scamper—you must have seen—” 

Here he stopped, but the fingers of the lady 
tightened a little in his grasp. A friendly cloud 
passed over the moon, and the recess grew darker. 

“T love you, Ruth darling,” he murmured, and 
drew her unresistingly toward him. 

The people on the veranda were too busy in 
conversation to hear a faint sound made at the 
sealing of a compact between two foolish young 
people. But once it was all settled, the tongue 
of Didymus was fairly unloosened, and he went 





on building his—their joint scheme of life. He | 


told her of the money he had laid away, and the 
big salary in prospect, and the cozy little sub- 
urban cottage on the Sehuylkill, with its acre of 
ground, that he would be able to buy. 

“And there is room for grandfather to live 
with us,” he said. 

“That might not suit him, Didymus,” she re- 
plied, “though it is kind and thoughtful of you. 
He would prefer his own larger house in New 
York.” 

“His ] arger house! 
he was poor.” 

“Poor! Silas Seamper poor! Why, he has a 
two-third interest in the great banking house of 
Gould, Silver, & Co., New York, Paris, and Vien- 
na, though he figures as the Co. He has his own 
house, and a great many more of them.” 

Didymus, in spite of his acceptance, felt a gulf 
yawning somehow. This rich banker— 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Scamper,” 
“but I somehow—” 

“Yes, Didymus, you believed him poor. But 
why do you call me Miss Scamper? Why not 
Ruth? which is sweeter—from you. And then 
my name is not Scamper at all.” 

“Not Scamper, Ruth! Are you not Mr. Scam- 
per’s granddaughter ?” 

“Oh yes, his only granddaughter, and all the 
near kin he has. But my mother was his only 
daughter—we are both orphans, Didymus—and 
of course I take my father’s name. I hope you 
won't buy that cottage, since you like Almont; 
for I am Ruth Bolsover.” 


” 


cried Didymus. “I thought 


he said, 





THE WORK OF THE LIFE-BOAT. 


HE striking double-page illustration of this 
number depicts a scene that will be frequent- 

ly repeated upon the storm-swept Atlantic coasts 
during the next four or five months. From Oc- 
tober to May the life-saving stations are manned, 
and brave hearts and stout arms are ready at a 
moment’s warning to launch the life-boat, and in 
it brave all the wintry terrors of the sea, if there- 
by they may succor their imperiled fellow-beings. 
Although subjected to such terrible strains, the 
modern life-boat is a structure of such strength 
and admirable mechanism that it almost invari- 
ably withstands them successfully and returns in 
safety. A life-boat is so strongly built that its 
frame will resist the most ponderous blows of the 
great seas through which it struggles. It may be 
filled with water to the gunwales, but will almost 
instantly empty itself as it rises on the crest of 
the next billow. It may be upset, and even rolled 
over and over, but it will invariably right itself 
and again float on an even keel. Its stalwart 








crew wear cork jackets that will buoy them up 
for any length of time in case they are torn or 
hurled away from their boat; but even these con- 
tingencies are rendered almost impossible by the 
life-lines by which they are surrounded when sit- 
ting on the thwarts, 

Of all the descriptions of the perils encountered 
by those who man the life-boats along our coasts 
none is more realistic than one written by Mr. 
Clark Russell. Into the mouth of a shipwrecked 
sailor who was saved by a life-boat he puts the 
following words: 

“The boat had to cross the broken water to 
fetch us, and in my agony of mind I cried out: 
‘She'll never face it! She'll leave us when she 
sees that water; for the sea was frightful all to 
windward of the sand, and over it a tremendous 
play of broken waters, raging one with another, 
and making the whole surface resemble a boiling 
caldron. Yet they never swerved a hair’s -breadth, 
Oh, sir, she was a noble boat! We could see her 
crew—twelve of them—sitting on the thwarts, 
all looking our way, motionless as carved figures, 
and there was not a stir among them as, in an 
instant, the boat leaped from the crest of a tow- 
ering sea right into the monstrous broken tumble. 

“The peril of these men who were risking their 
lives for us made us forget our own situation. 
Over and over again the boat was buried; but as 
regularly did she emerge, with her crew fixedly 
looking our way, and their oil-skins and the light- 
colored side of the boat sparkling in the sunshine; 
while the coxswain, leaning forward from the 
helm, watched our ship with a face of iron. 

“Never could I have believed that so small a 
vessel could meet such a sea and live. Yet she 
rose like a duck to the great roaring waves which 
followed her, draining every drop of water from 
her bottom as she was hove up, and falling with 
terrible suddenness into the hollow, only to bound 
like a living thing to the summit of the next gi- 
gantic crest. 

““What do you think of such a service, sir? 
How can such devoted heroism be written of so 
that every man who can read shall know how 
great and beautiful it is?” 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. B. G.—A dentist is commonly addressed as “‘ Dr.” 

A Roman.—Double Germantown wool can be had in 
colors. From a pound to a pound and a half, accord- 
ing to size, is the amount usually calculated for a petti- 
coat. 

Littte Newt.—Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVII. 
you good designs for your dresses. 

Anna S.—Use the gummed enve lopes with wax also; 
if you can not get others, there is no objection to those 
you have. 

Op Sussortprr.—It is the privilege of the lady of 
the house to invite her guests to sing, or to sing herself 
when she chooses.—A basque and long drapery with a 
pleated skirt and some come menterie for trimming 
will be best for the black sil 

O. M., L. A. M., AnD OTHERS.. —For information about 
invitations, engagements, weddings, etc., consult Man- 
ners and Social Usaqes. 

A Constant Reaver.—Picots are the little loops 
that ornament laces of almost all kinds. In crochet 
they are usually formed by making several chain stiteli- 
es and a single on the first of them. 

E. R. H.—Have your front hair banged, and braid 
the back in a high or low coil, as is most becoming. 

Pare Bionpe.—A black tulle dress trimmed with 
satin ribbon, or else a black gros grain with elaborate 
jet trimming, will be suitable for you to wear when in 
light mourning. 

Katie L.—Wear dark tan-colored gloves with street 
dresses, and lighter tan-color with evening dresses of 
any color. We do not give addresses, but any first- 
class dry-goods store will furnish you good gloves. 

Prerriexity. — Make a young lady’s brown wool 
dress with a basque that has a vest, revers, collar, and 
cuffs of velvet. Then have a kilt skirt bordered with 
velvet, and a draped apron over-skirt. Have a felt hat 
of the same shade, with velvet and wings in front. 
Wear a narrow lisse frill in the neck and sleeves, 

G. M.—Send to any of the large dry-goods stores to 
send you a catalogue, or else estimates of what ma- 
terials they will use in making you a warm mantle for 
$25. You should get a small plush or cloth mantle 
trimmed with fluffy chenille fringe, or else a long 
Cheviot cloak with square sleeves. 

May D.—The antlers should be sent to a furrier to 
have them mounted on a shield. 

astk.—A very small black velvet mantle trimmed 
with feathers and a small black and gold bonnet will 
be suitable for a young lady in Washington. 

I -—Get a cloth dolman instead of silk, and use 
your fur trimming. 

E.rotion.—The cap recently illustrated will look 
well with a tassel in the centre of the crown 

M. L. G.—Get a green, blue, or brown cloth snit, and 
make it with a pleated skirt, apron over-skirt, and 
be me , and trim with wide Hercules braid. 

F. F.—Do not take your maid with you withont first 
edition your aunt’s permission. Get a cloth tailor suit 
for travelling and for street wear, but do not purchase 
other dresses until you have reached the city and seen 
what you will need. Your silk stockings will be warm 
enough, You should use flannel under-clothing on your 
journey, and should wear flannel skirts in almost any 
climate ‘during the winter season. 

HovusrKrerrer.—For information about table-linen 
read Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt ot $1. 

Anxirty.—Leave your cards in the card-receiver in 
the hall. Leave your mother’s and father’s cards with 
your own when calling on your friends. Manners and 
Social Usages will give you further information. 

City Sussoriner anv Orners.—We have repeatedly 
said that we can not give addresses in this column, or 
furnish information about advertisements. 

Lintan D.—Do not cut your lace sacque, but wait 
until next season, when it will probably be in good 
shape, as there is a tendency now toward such gar- 
ments. Make a draped apron of the shawl, also a vest 
on an inexpensive black silk Surah, as the material is 
scarcely heavy enough for winter fabrics. You should 
also have a collar and cuffs of the maroon figured stuff, 
and if there is enough you might put a border on the 
lower skirt. 

A Ca .ivorntan.—An infant's nurse should wear a 
black or brown wool dress made with a full round skirt 
and plain round waist, or else with a belt. Her large 
white muslin apron is tucked across the bottom, and 
has broad strings tucked across the ends and tied in a 
large bow. Her cap may be all white, or else have 
wide plaid, figured, or plain ribbon passed around the 
crown and knotted behind, with two long ends reach- 
ing nearly to the floor. Neut linen collar and tidy cuffs. 
A cloak is added of brown wool in the shape of a large 

circular gathered to a collar with a hood. 

Briwewatp.—White satin Surah, or else camel’s-hair, 
trimmed with white fox fur will be stylish and inex- 
pensive for you. Make it with princesse back, and put 
hands of the fur headed by silver braid on the plain 
petticoat front. If youdo not mind the cost, get white 
China crape, or else the white gauze with silver stripes 
or dots, and trim it with point Espagnol, which is 
Spanish’ lace with very small dots instead of large 
figures. 


» will give 
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and is done in the following man- | with very little water, or it will run and spoil the edges. After it 
ner: Lay the pongee on a lap- | is dry take off the stuff and outline the edges of the flowers, leaves, 
board, with one end toward you, | and stems with Kensington outline stitch, using two threads of 
stretch it with pins stuck through | filoselle—pink for the roses and green for the leaves and stems. 
it into the wood, so that there are | In the middle of each open rose put a few stamens with yellow 
no wrinkles. Then with a sharp | filoselle, and on the end of each a French knot of brownish-green, 
lead-pencil draw a design which is | with a few stitches of green in the very middle. 

somewhat conventional, such as The effect when finished is most delicate, and resembles dainty 
wild roses and leaves, so arranged | appliqué. The bottom is finished with fringe or lace, or the 
that it will outline well a single | pongee itself fringed, according to fancy. When the piece is 
spray of flowers. Take china white | long, and both ends are decorated, the tidy is tied in a loose knot 
in the middle, and fastened over 
one end of a sofa. 

Similar decorations are also 
made with flowers and leaves cut 
out of cloth, silk, or velvet, and 
couched on with a thread of gilt 
tinsel, 

These styles of ornamentation 


FANCY-WORK 
ON PONGEE. 
pe proves such 

an excellent material 
both in texture and color 
as a groundwork for deco- 
ration that it is very ex- 
tensively used for tidies, 
table scarfs, and small 
window curtains for one 
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Dress or PLatn ann. VELVET-| 

FiGcrED Woot.—Front. > Fur-tinep Russtan Crrcurar. 

[For Back, see Fig. 3, on ) S Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, 
Front Page. ] | Pag ly? S ASA SS “a ' on Front Page.] 

. . I <= For description see Supplement. 
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For description see Supplement. 


can be done on Chinese 
linen, which, being semi- 
transparent, produces a 
most delicate effect. 
As the texture is finer 
and smoother than the 
silk, the paint need not 
be so thick, and the ef- 
fect is lighter. 

This work can be ap- 
plied to evening dresses, 
the whole front breadth 
being painted and em- 
broidered with good ef- 
fect. 


The tidies are made 
either three-quarters of 
a yard long, and worked 
on one end, or a yard 
and a half long, and 
decorated on both ends 
Any design can be 
stamped, or even drawn 
with a lead - pencil, on 
them, and worked with / y 
silk in the Kensington ] 
outline stitch. 


j } | 
The very latest fash- fj j “UY 
ion is a combination of Dh Mh H 


paint and embroidery, 
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CONCERT TOILETTES. 





Fig. 1.—Veiver anp Lace Eventna Coax. Fig. 2.—Ficuv-Cottar ror Heart-sHaPeD Dress.—Front. 
For rattern and description see Supplement, [For Back, see Page 805.] 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-20. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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Lace Breakrast Car.—Front.—|[ For Back, see Page 805. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


(moist colors, that which comes in the tubes is easier to use), 
and mix with it rose-madder and a little Indian yellow for the 
delicate rose-color ; paint the roses in flat color, without shading. 
Mix china white and olive green for the leaves, and paint them. 
Great care must be taken to have the paint thick, and mixed 





For-tivep Croax. CLora Costume.—Froyt.—[For Back, see Page 796.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 9-14. Fig. 8.—Passementerig Crasp.—One-TutrpD Size. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 42-50, 
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THE JEW’S-EYE OF 
THE COLLECTION. 

N the picture-gallery at 

. Apsley House, where- 
of so much has been 
written concerning val- 
uable works of art there 
gathered, may be seen 
what is termed “the 
Jew’s-eye of the collec- 
tion”; and well may it 
be so designated, 
and, as it were, 
“raised” in pub- 














































Fig. 1.—Croak Burton. 
Two-rTHirps Size. 


Fig. 3.—Jacket 
Boutron.—Ft.Li 
Size. 


Fiouv-Cottar ror Heart- 
suarep Derss.—Baox.—({For 

Front, see Fig. 2, Page 804.) 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. TX., 
Figs. 54 and 55. 


Lace Evenina Hoop. 


¥ 

AN lie estimation “above its fellows.” 
This gem is “the little Correggio— 
Christ on the Mount of Olives,” and | 
is perhaps the most renowned speci- 
men of this noted master to be found | 


in England, 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn anp Lace Brat Totcetre. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 28-41. 


Fig. 2.—Crotrn Cosremer. 
For descriptic n see Supplement. 








Fig. 4.—JackeT 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 56. 


captor to Ferdinand VIL, 
| sented by that sovereign to the Duke. 
This Correggio was originally parted 
| with, in payment of an apothecary’s bill 
of four scudi, but was, nevertheless, the 
work of the artist in his best period. 





This exquisite delin- 
eation is on a panel, and 
the light (as in the 
Notte, the masterpiece 
by the same hand, in 
Dresden) proceeds from 
the Saviour. The history 
of this treasure is some- 
thing to be remember- 
ed. It was captured in 
Spain, in the carriage, 
so report hath it, of 
Joseph Bona- 
parte, and was 
restored by the 
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Fig. 2.—Crioak Betton 


Bs. : at st Car.—Back 
Burtox.—T wo Two-THIRDS Size " om Fr nape Pas nT 
( front, see Face 
2 Qa > : 
THIRDS SIZE. For description see Supplement 
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CuiLp’s Bonnet 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 51-53. 
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Fig. 3.—Satin Bripat Torrertte. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
Mailed free on application © _ Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Providence, R. L.—[Adv.} 





A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 
Suaxryspeare tells how this can be accomplished in 
one of his immortal plays; but debts to nature must 
be paid on demand unless days of grace be obtained 
through the use of Dr. Pierce's ** Golde on Medical Dis- 
covery.” Itis not a ‘‘care-a 
throat, bronchitis, asthma, ¢ 






tarrh, consumption, and 





all diseases of the pulmonary and other orgaus, cause d | 


by scrofula or “* bad blood.” Scrofulous ulcers, swell- 
ings, and tumors are cured by its wouderful alterative 
action, By druggists.—[Adv.] 





Dr. Pirror's Compound Extract of Smart-Weed 
combines French Brandy, Jamaica Ginger, Smart- 
Weed, and Camphor Water. the best possible agents 
for the cure of diarrhoea, cholera-morbus, dysentery or 
bloody-flax, and colic, or to bee “ak up colds, fevers, and 
inflammatory attacks.—[ Adv. 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Pernix, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to bo a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
finc powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 





Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- | 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 
FUR AND SEAT-SKIN GARMENTS. 
C. C. Suaynn, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu 


facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fushion Book 
mailed tree.—[Adv.] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE | 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphiet, ** Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
ef this paper.)—[{Adv.] 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
NO SAFER REMEDY 
Can be had for Coughs and Colds, or any trouble of the 
Throat. They contain no hurtful ingredients, and may 
at all times be used with safety. 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





AD VERTIS HN'L'S 


GOLD MEDAL, <= 4 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast facoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


ABIC CATaocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x 9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt of 10c. 
postage. BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 330 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, | 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 














Canvassers wanted. 


a | Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 

1 OF FLOW S for E) ) tRY. 
COLORS Sec Boor! it gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Oats, 
Grasses, Ferna, etc. Ladies doing Kensington Em- 


broidery will find this bax a great help. Price, 35c. 
5 for $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. — 


HAND-PLEATERS. 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Saliade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as ueed in this establishment, for sale. Price _ 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c 
Agents wanted. Henny E. Suanre, 8 E. 18th St., N. ¥. 


THIS INK EIS MANU rD BY 


J. HW. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








1” but invaluable for sore | 








mi 
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UG. GUNTHERS SONS, 


Sedl-skin Sacques aud Cloaks : 
‘Far Circulars and Garments 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


| 184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail wil receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 





























‘ARCADIA 
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The Pile is fine, deep, and rich. 

The finish ia soft and silky. 

THE COLORS ARE PERFECTLY UNIFORM. 

The tints are bright and beautiful, harmonizing 
with the latest and most fashionable shades in 
Dress Goods. 

They are durable and handsome. 

They are warranted, 

They are not harsh and heavy, like ordinary Vel- 
veteen, 

They are not streaked, 

They do not fade, 

They do not spot. 

They cannot be distinguished from Lyons Silk 

| Velvets. 

V They are not equalled by any other make. 

WHEN BUYING, 
SEE that the name ARCADIA is stamped 
on the back of every yard. 


SOLD BY ALL 


DRY-GOODS DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
| Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In a Paris 
following : 
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y 





letter to the Bazar occurs the 
“The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
| Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
| the French foatine.’ "Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals, and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dressy 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
A parting @ youthful appearance to every face. 

) Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMP N 
’ No. 82 East 14th Street, New York, pains 
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Univereally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A ner and refreshing 

Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 

ral congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 

Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
G R | [ 10 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
| ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
| feres witn business or pleasure. 


Sold by all Druggiste. 








INWNOUIsST’S 


Seanal Nursin 


SpinalAbdom nalCorset, 2 75 

& Recommended by leading physicians, 

i ~ delivered free pe din aes by in the U.8. 
= Teceipt ofprice, Lady Agents 

Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co., 412B'way, New York. 

















A SEWING-MACHINE (latest 

improvement on the Singer, and 

same as retailed at $45) FREE 

to any agent or person who will 

get us a club of 20 subscribers to 

TEXAS SIFTINGS, the great humorous and family 

Dy eekly. Imported China Tea Set (44 pieces) for club of 

8, also a premium to each subscriber. For premium list 
write to TEXAS SIFTINGS PUB. CO., ew ¥ You, 


Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 

nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Eveni Bonnets. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country. ail orders 














promptly attended to. 84 East 1dth St., New York. 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, a and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


“T owe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

, and Beauty 
to the 

CUTICURA 









- 
5 
S 
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Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiovra Remeptra. 
Curicvra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and | pre apenas of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cau 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly ‘allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifler and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cotioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oil Skin. 
Curioura Remxpries are absolutel mre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass, 


PREPARE FOR 
XMAS 


A NEW MANUAL ON 


Art Needlework, 


Just published. Gener- 
ally acknowledged to he 
the best book out. All 
new stitches. Nothing 
old-fashioned. For sale 
at Fancy-Goois Stores, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in 
money or stamps. 


M. Heminway & Sons, 
SILK COMPANY, 
78 Reade St., New York, 
ncaa of Superior Silks for Decorative Needle- 


“LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
**QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. Made in great \ variety. 


THE LADIES’ F ANCY WORK, 


GUIDE TO 


This book is a complete practical instructor in every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’ Fancy Work, and the only first-class work of the 
kind ever published at the low price of 25 cents. It contains 
nearly 800 Ilbustrationsa, It gives plain and practical in- 
structions in Drawing, Oil Painting, and making Wax F lowers ; 
likewise all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic Embroidery, 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet and Net Work. It con- 
tains designs for Monograms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, 
Knit Edgings, Embroidered Borders and Corners, Macrame Work, 
Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, Tricot 
and Burlaps, Antique Lace, ed Lace, Darned Net Work, 
Tidies, Lambrequins, Ottomans, Counterpanes, Rugs, Carriage 
Robes, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Waste Paper Baskets, Work 
Baskets, Catch-alls, Pin Cushions, Foot Stools, Card Baskets, 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Table Scarfs, Screens, Hand Bags, 
Tabdie Mats, Lamp Mats, Lamp Shades Pillow Shams, Toilet 
Stands, Picture Frames, Clothes Brush Holders, Hassocks, Sach- 
ets, Slippers, Dressing Gowns, Music Portfolios, Fans, Flower 
Baskets, Plant Stands, Feather Work, Spatter Work, Leaf Photo- 
graphs ete., etc. With this book as a guide you may make bun- 
dreds of beautifal things for the adornment of your home and 
for presents to your friends at the most trifling expense. It will 
repay its small cost many times overin a = short time. It 
is alarge book of 64 large 3-column pages, with handsome cover, 
is finely printed, and contéins nearly 300 illustrations, It will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of only Twenty-five 


Gent st na 8, or five copies for 
MSirens, Me Loe p "LON, N o 8 ParkP lace, New York. 


THE NEW-FASHIONED 


Plaid-Silk Hat and Neck Searts, 


Also, Polka, Ring, and Plain Windsor Ties, adapted 
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THE 
BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable boven 2 qichiz and = letely 
Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, W. oakuenhs 
pone = ed Malaria,Chillsand Wovers, 
att is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Liver. 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the bes poe aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
aa The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
__Made oul by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H11.1.’s Miturers’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

t®™~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Waist Lainina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 




































A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thns avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper _—_ and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KAKRMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Sizes from 27 to 84 cost 39e. 
35 ** 40 © 45e. 
41 ** 44 * 48¢., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


BOOKS” ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 Sueere, how to 


77 ee 


work, — to be used, &c., &c. By mail 

2. 125 Ne aon tor Crazy Patchwork. with f full 
instructions, y mail, 

3. tite Sonam 100 Gite pew designs, 
alphabets, Be, figures, &c. By mail 

4. How to Crochet. Teaches al 


the a lic. 
Twine Crochet, Directions for lainbriquins, &c. lc. 
Fine Thread Crochet. Edging, insertion, &c. 





, 15c. 
'° | a Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, &c.. lic. 

ork. Complete instructions & illus., 2c. 
Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey C omb Canvas, 25c. 


$1.00. 
The nine 






















books and vp: complete p25. ost paid. 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York, 
arpa easily transferred, and can 
B. CO., 38 W. lath St., N. ¥. 

Does not harden, scale 

it. Leading dealers 

Of every description. 

Box 2945, N. Y.P 0. 

rior Dressmaking. For circular address MRS. VIR- 


2. Stamping Ou et out. Complete 
end eek it deader ante ull descriptions, 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
be used fifty times over. Outfit of 
aa oeet Seat m a material, etc., 60 cts. 
SOFTENS AND PRE. 
SERVES LEATHER 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
pronounce it the dest. 
ING For circular, address 
MISS G. IPF Pil E. 31st St., N. Y. City. 
in NEW YORK of every description 
promptly done; highest references, 
Apply for circular, Mrs, Townsend, 
Of Every en tion. Also orders received for Su- 
INIA €, BREWSTER, 252 W. 21st St., N.Y. City. 
For the Million. 











Ss 4 @] P ad ' For circular, address 


JULIA R. PPINE 1 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 








for both Misses’ and Boys’ wear. Are manufactured by 
STANTON BROS., 458 Broadway, N.Y. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 














Or Every Desorption 
ana Ager NoCom- 
For circular, &c., address 
WIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 


SHOPPIN 


mission cha: 
Mus. L. B. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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USEFUL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Jewelry, Leather Goods, Toilet Articles, 
Perfumery, Stationery, Lace Goods, 
Ribbons, Handkerchiefs and Muf- 
fiers, Umbrellas and Canes, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks and Wraps. Also, 5000 
Dress Patterns of Wool Goods, Prints, and Ginghams, 
neatly put up and decorated. Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full list of Holiday Articles, mailed 


free on application, es 

Le Boutillier | et roy 

__ Brothers, | raw feex. 

RPK, H.C. F. 

KOCH & SON 
HAVE MADE A 


SPECIALTY 


OF 


HUDSON BAY 


BEAVER FURS, 


And their prices for Beaver and 
other trimmings, Muffs, Capes, 
Hats, Gloves, &c., are guaranteed 
Jower than any house in the U.S. 
For instance: 

Natural Beaver Muffs, worth $5, for $2.98. 
Natural Beaver Muffs, worth $6, for $3.98. 
Natural Beaver Capes, worth $13, for $7.89. 
Natural Beaver Capes, worth $15, for $9.98. 





Ladies’ 
Ladies’ 
Ladies’ 
Ladies’ 
Ladies’ Natural Beaver Capes, worth $20, for 814.98. 


Hudson Bay Beaver Trimming, 3 inches wide, 
$3.75, for $2.98. 

Hudson Bay Beaver Trimming, 4 inches wide, worth 
$6, for $3.98. 

Complete lines of Lynx, Fox, Seal Muffs, Capes, and 
Trimmings. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Caps and Gloves, 

Sleigh-Robes, &c. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


6th Ave. and 20th | St., Ne w York, 


W&J SLOANE 


Upholstery Department, 


Will offer during the next 
few weeks Special iines of 
Turcoman and Lace Cur- 
tains and Curtain Materials, 
at Unusually Low Prices. 


Broadway, (8th and [9th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


worth 





SILKS. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
Invite an inspection of the following lines of 
BLACK and COLORED SILKS, which 
they have Reduced to prices that will 
necessarily secure their immediate sale: 
20-inch Colored Gros-Grains at 75c. and 


$1 per yard. 

20-inch Colored Satin Rhadames at $1.25 
per yard. 

20-inch Colored Satin Radzimirs at $1.25 
per yard. 


23-inch Colored Satin Rhadames 
per yard. 

Samples given or sent on application. 
Orders by mail or express 
prompt attention. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y¥. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Ww Vholesale and retail. Send 3c, for Illustrated Catalogue. 


~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


at $1.50 


receive 





Chea) 











| Free.) 








Oo Wonder yo. “vabre— | 
Oa Sennine when ire 


Sda by every Remler 
TAKE No OTHER. 











These e Three Little Friends are 4 Trqveliine, saat 


wot zea bc oo 1s of 32 Pi Ll met We will Start as Soon as you Send j our way. Our Hiega: ut 
my. pene of pat —— and ay om i you fms het = we will go where 
an oe cokaen ~—aaky f., Se lthe y to send for us, and will wear our Reception Dresses, 






WARo! RO pee oc Me phy ECE 
nets, Street Costumes, Cloaks, Hats. Hand Pa hg sun Cn 
brellas, Music Portfolios, Overcoats, bony wd oats Military 
Drums, Street Jackets, Watering Place 8 
These Dresses 


ae TMAS 
COMING. 


= 





ta, Bravelling 
‘and § Suite in this Ele; 


Tol 
Two Or 


sends OE we 
for five long 4 with a Set of the se 


tle Boy and Gir! played 
French Dolls, and. they felt very eoaky indeed to think that 


they must stop and eat their su and if mothers only knew 
ho 4 much es a mega is Th tiene Dolls —— would wil- 
lin; . boy double the em. le Set, con- 
figwish with their Wardrobe eg 


Pee tlt Bit ey seas ROUSE | 


B tor them. Fi ne 
fe express $7.00 you get ‘$15 BY gt Tittle: Bo ror ‘Gin i. 
mt, male or Lamy can — 100 Sets ever 


wise nyt Dolls, You have ae one —. each day’s de 
olla: 
_ valuable f Tor youtolose. ‘These Dolls are Gems of Beaute” ADDRESS M.YOUNG, 173 GREENWICH STREET NEV NEW VOR. 


-FELS’S 

Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
FELS & 60. Lapa " Clarinated Bees is “Fels's Clarinated | 
| _SOAP. | 


a. aseac 











Daintily Nice. 
Sweetly Pure. 
Incomparably Fine. 
Thoroughly Seasoned. 
Queen of Soaps. 


If your Druggist does 
not keep it in stock, send 
25 Cts. for Sample Cake to 


Led astray are most of us 
in the matter of Soap for the 
Toilet, because there is so 
much humbug about it. 

Given an absolutely Pure 
Soap, made from the Sweetest 
of Oils, perfectly saponified, 

What more can there be? 
What better can there be? 

















Won iastatie 


ELVETEEN 


SS*.2A ~ YARD. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new drsss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for makin and trim- 
ming. _ rhe price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at $& cts. a yard. LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. Wen Writtna, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West [4th St., N. Y. 


ICE TOILET POWDER. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 
invisible, 


AND 
POWDER. 

impalpable, 
adherent. 


Sy, 0 





3 SPECIAL 
A, * Hygienical RICE POWDER a WV 
2 if Preparations | PReraRED f 
oe for WITH BISMUTH 


e 
‘s the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 IA 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art, 
Home Decoration anp Furnisuine. (Expert Advice 
Instruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, Etching, &c. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Desiqns, and Hints for Church Decoration, 
Colored Designs a Feature for 1885. 
$4 a year; 35c. acopy. Specimen 25c. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square,\N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 





alternate issue, 
every number. 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
14 Nassau St., New York. — 


DECORATIVE 


AND 


Novelties for Decorating in 
Great Variety. MAIL OR- 
DERS A SPECIALTY. 
for Catalogue to 


mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for . 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- SE ie MOOT, 


No. 5 South Street, N. Y¥. 
P.O. Box 1189. 


man Hair Goods, 


I 


ping, 


8317 Sixta Avenvgz, New York. 


RESSMAKING in all its branches. Ladies’ 
Materials found if required. Out- of —— Shop- 
with special attention, free of charg 


MRS, J. OLMSTED, 419 West Zist St., N. ¥. 


ART GOODS. 


** INHE Queen’s ow n” Fashion Manual is absolute 
authority on fashions. Sent for 6c. in stam 8. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ The Queen’s Own,” No. 30 E. 14th St., N.Y. City. 








| for all 


Anetta Silt 


) 
cC/ scnold 


o> fe 
| Constable KS Co 


Cloth and Cloaking Department, 


A fine assortment of fashionable colors 
in Ladies’ 
Mohair, 
Serge, 
For 


Cassimeres, 


Suiting Cloths and Tricots, Silk, 


Astrachan, and Beaver Cloukings ; 
Satteen, and Quilted Satin Linings 
Dress Suits—West of England Cloths, 
Doeskins ; choice 


and also, 


styles in English, Seotch, and Irish Suitings 
Elysians, 


Meltons, &e 


and Overcoatings—* Crombie’s ” 


“ Brook’s” Kerseys, “ 


Carr’s” 


ry ? ) 
| Wcoadovay Cc L©) | Ith dt ° 
c 


BEST & CO. 





“BOWS GIRLS, AND BABIES 
CLOTHING. 


We have undoubtedly the largest and best assort- 
FOR CHILDREN, including EVERYTHING 
required for complete outfits, from HATS TO SHOES, 


ment 
ages up to 16 years, always at the lowest 
prices for reliable goods. 





We have opene od a Retail De. 


partment in our Factory, and in- 


vite all who wish to purchase 


| Silks to examine the stock before 


'and Rhadames. 


buying elsewhere. Very few per- 
sous who have not visited our 
Warerooms can have any idea of 
the perfection and beauty of the 
Brocades, Satin Armures, Surah, 
Quilted Surahs 


| in all colors for Cloak Linings. 


| 
| 


We guarantee our goods to 
outwear the Foreign article, and 


| to give perfect satisfaction. 


Special attention paid to out- 
of-town orders, and samples sent 


| upon application, 


‘John N. Stearns & Co.. 


211 to 221 East 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 2D AND 38D AVENUES. 


| Wholesale House, 482 Broome St. 


designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each | 
Large I)lustrated Supplements with | 
Sample copy, with full-page col- | 


| Beteaibery and Painting. 


Send | 


| 


| = 
| 





OW TO GET THE BEST 
FAMILY READING at 
small expense. 


Send for a circular. Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
“Lock Box.” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you pl 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Speci 
adapted for lady canvassers. Add 
CH ask & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, ak 


Exclusive territory Particulars free 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Circulars free 


L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


APRILE 


in this world. 
sure. 








T. E. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of g 0008 which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





-RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Ox t. 
Catalogue for 4c. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N.Y, 
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“ AH, YES; BADLY ULCERATED,I sEE. WELL, “ THIS, WHICH IS PRACTICED BY HuGGs & MUGGs, 
BUT WHICH, | AM HAPPY TO SAY, IS NOT RECEIVED 
BY THE PUBLIC WITH ANY MARKED DEGREE OF 
OR— 


OUR NEW AND WHOLLY ORIGINAL METHOD WILL 
SOON RELIEVE ALL THAT. BEING ENTIRELY DIF- 


FERENT FROM— 


FACETIZ. 

A Westen journal ina 
recent description of a 
wedding in Kansas City 
gave a list of the bride's 
presente, followed by an 
enumeration of costumes 
worn by the guests. An 
item of the first order 
nnaccountably drifted 
among the detaied ac- 
counts of costumes, mak- 
ing the following rather 
amusing combination : 

“Mrs. John —— helio- 
trope velvet, pearl orna- 
ments, Miss Jennie —— 
lace bed set.” 

aqueneeni ome 

A lawyer in eastern 
Connecticut, whose repn- 
tation in the community 
was not very high, met 
an old gentleman one day 
and said to him, “Do 
you know, Mr. H—, 
that T am a direct de- 
ecendant from Miles 
Standish ?” 

“Is it possible?” was 
the reply. “ What a de- 
scent |” 


en 

Among the “charac- 
ters” of a certain town 
was one Bosworth, a 
rough fellow, who used to 
say at town-mectinga, 
“Here comes old good- 
for- nothing Bosworth, 
but don’t let anybody else 
dare to say it.” 


apenas 

“Why don't you use 
this machine?” asked a 
new master of the colored 
foreman of a cotton plan- 
tation. 

“Too much racktified, 
massa.” 

“* How so?” 

** Some sojers kum ram- 
shackin’ round here and 
brak him up.” 


A preacher noted for 


FAVOR: 





A TREATISE ON DENTISTRY. 














BOTH BEING ENTILELY DIFFERENT FROM OUR 


“THIS, WHICH HAS BEEN LATELY INTRODUCED METHOD, WHICH, BY A DEXTEROUS BUT ALMOST 
BY BiGGs & JIGGS, AND WHICH | THINK YOU WILL PAINLESS MOVEMENT OF THE WRIST WE REMOVE 
ADMIT HAS ITS OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES— THE OFFENDING MOLAR — THUS — PROVING CON- 


CLUSIVELY, | HOPE, THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF 
OUR METHOD OVER ALL OTHERS.” 





his originality enlight- 
ened his hearers one 
Sabbath by the remark, 
“A conclusive proof 
that God is benevolent 
is seen in the fact that 
He has placed death at 
the end instead of at the 
beginning of life.” 

Dy “oot sachs 


“Why is Squire Dan- 
forth like necessity?” 
was the student's co- 
nundrum concerning a 
a member of the bar, 
whose pleas in court 
were often a source of 
amusement for the ig- 
norance they betrayed. 
** Because he knows no 
law,” was the answer, 
which none thought 
of guessing. 


eimeilnnnditienicnen 

A young parson being 
called up early to per- 
form a marriage cere- 
mony managed to get 
through the service 
without mistake until 
he came to the prayer, 
when, in his embarrass- 
ment and drowsiness, 
he besought the Lord to 
* bless the relatives of 
the deceased.” 





—_—_=——————— 
At a Sanday-school 
convention, objection 
having been raised to 
the unhealthfal infin- 
evuce of many of. the 
books in the libraries, a 
superintendent rose and 
suggested that they 
should be weeded out 
and sent to the poor 
children out West, 
—_—_~>— 


In Oakham, Masesa- 
churetts, there used to 
bea minister whose fre- 





S’°CURE, SCARE. 


“G'LUSHIA, I'S ALMOS’ "FEARED OB DEM AWFUL-LOOKIN' SNAKES,” 


“ius! DEAH AM NO DANJAH 














DEY MAKE UM S'CURE, OB COURSE,” 











ee has 








quent figure in prayer 

was, “Thon, Lord, art 

like a squirrel in a wall; 

* LAN’ OB CAANAN! DAR AM ONE LOOSE, SHUAH ‘NUFF !” Thou canst see us, but 
we can not see Thee.” 
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“On, MAUD, I HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO SLEEP A WINK FOR A WEEK, WONDERING HOW I WOULD 
HAVE MY WEDDING DRESS TRIMMED, AND NOW I AM SUPREMELY HAPPY.” 


THIS LITTLE PIG STAID AT HOME. 














